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Flexibility in methods of application or transfer 
of heat produced by Natural Gas is one of the 
characteristics of this modern industrial fuel. 
This means that Natural Gas is the superior 
source of heat for chemical and metallurgical 
operations. Often improved technique is avail- 
able through Natural Gas that saves the plant 
time and money, and, in many instances, the 
safety of the workers is bettered and conditions 
made more comfortable for them. 


Radiant type burners, convection type burners, 
immersion heating, special atmosphere furnaces 
and the spectacular development of recent times 
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GAS 


Transporting and Distributing Natural Gas for War Plants, Business and the Home 


—Gas “infra-red” burners, are some of the 
methods of industrial Gas heat application. 


Let a Lone Star Industrial Gas Engineer study 
your industrial heating requirements. From his 
own wide experience and the data made available 
to him by Gas equipment manufacturers and the 
research laboratories of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, he will make sound, economical recom- 
mendations. e 





Natural Gas is produced in every principal region of 
Texas. Experts estimate known reserves sufficient for 
several generations. First produced in Texas at Corsi- 
cana, Natural Gas has since 1901 developed into one 
of the stote's major resources. It has brought wealth to 
the state in direct proportion to the development and 
expansion of markets for its use. 
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Awarded to the 
Detroit and Muskegon Plants 
of Continental Motors 
for High Achievement 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them! 


Statis 
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The victory over Germany emphasizes the 
need of Power to Win to finish the job quickly 
and completely, concentrating on Japan until 
our war efforts bring total victory and un- 
conditional surrender. Continental, producer 
of Power, continues to concentrate on 


POWER TO WIN 


Continental Motors [orporation 


Texas Division 
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WAR LOA 


Buy Bigger Extra Bonds in the Big Seventh 


...to Hasten Victory Over Japan and 


Speed the Return of Your Fighting Men! 
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WASHINGTON 


By Date Miter 


Representative of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
in the Nation's Capital 





Redeployment and 


OST OF Washington’s military 

and political activity these days 
can be described by the two words most 
frequently heard, redeployment and re- 
conversion; the first having to do with 
the concentration of military and naval 
power in the Pacific, and the second 
with the change-over 
in our industrial 
structure from war- 
time to peace-time 
production. The two 
problems are, of 
course, inter - related, 
since the require- 
ments of the Japanese 
war tend to define 
and circumscribe the 
degree to which pro- 
duction of commodi- 
ties for civilian use can be permitted. 





DALE MILLER 


Redeployment is, of course, a military 
problem, and reconversion the problem 
of the civilian agencies of government, 
and, because the two problems are un- 
avoidably inter-related, it is not surpris- 
ing that a certain friction has developed. 
Because they have to fight a war and 
need an abundance of many types of 
weapons and materiel, military authori- 
ties can scarcely be criticized for an in- 
clination to overestimate their require- 
ments; and by the same token the ci- 


‘vilian agencies, confronted with the 


complex responsibility of controlling 
capricious economic forces, are no doubt 
disposed to insist upon a greater degree 
of reconversion than is consistent with 
military needs. 

What conflicts exist, however, are not 
serious. Indeed, in a sense they reflect a 
wholesome condition, since they denote 
an awareness on the part of our leaders 
cf their particular responsibilities to the 
people. And there are signs, moreover, 
of level-headed adjustment and compro- 
inise. The whole problem was greatly 
eased by the termination of the war in 
“urope, not necessarily because the Pa- 
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Reconversion 


cific war may prove less difficult than 
the European war, but simply because 
one war is less troublesome to wage than 
two. Consequently, the condition of our 
national leadership is sound, and the 
outlook is encouraging. 

Redeployment is going well, even bet- 
ter than can be factually reported at the 
moment. Military authorities could not 
say so at the time, but even, while the 
war in Europe was in its furious and 
climactic weeks, considerable redeploy- 
ment to the Pacific was quietly under- 
way; and the process, of course, has 
been greatly accelerated since V-E Day. 
Our forces in the Pacific are now sub- 
stantially larger than is generally sup- 
posed, and how and why they are larger 
are questions which must await a more 
propitious time for answer. Suffice it to 
say that the physical factors, to say noth- 
ing of contingent problems, involved in 
the transportation of huge military and 
naval forces to literally the opposite side 
of the world constitute a miracle of or- 
ganization. 

Reconversion planning can be accur- 
ate and precise, of course, only to the 
degree that the duration of the Pacific 
war can be correctly estimated; and 
there is actually no way of arriving at 
such an estimate. How long this war 
will last no one really knows, and it is 
aimless for a layman to speculate on it 
when those who are in best position to 
know are themselves in disagreement. 
One minor point—whether or not to de- 
stroy Hirohito’s palace by bombing — 
can be illustrative. Some experts on 
Oriental psychology maintain that the il- 
lusion of the Emperor’s invulnerability 


is so ingrained in the Japanese character 


that the casual destruction of his palace 
would utterly devastate Japanese morale; 
while others contend that such sacrilege 
against his divinity would fire the 


fanaticism of his people to a quintessen-_ 


tial degree. Broaden this point until it 
embraces the extensive ramifications of 
the Pacific war and the difficulty of 


gauging the length of the war will be- 
come apparent. 

It is no secret, of course, that our 
military leaders are basing their strategy 
on a war as short and as decisive as the 
overwhelming power at their disposal 
can produce. They privately contend 
that the problems of redeployment are 
of such magnitude that a full six months 
must elapse before sufficient forces can 
be concentrated to warrant a full-scale 
offensive; but it is probable that they 
anticipate a real major action even prior 
to that length of time. Meanwhile, our 
air forces will almost obliterate Japanese 
cities. 

As the tempo of the Pacific war in- 
creases, the process of reconversion at 
home will proceed apace. A definite 
start has already been made. Substan- 
tial cutbacks in war orders have made 
possible the ré-tooling of some plants, 
and an increase of many items for civil- 
ian use should be noted in the months 
ahead. It is worthwhile to realize, of 
course, that the highest priorities should 
and no doubt; will be claimed by- rail- 
roads, utilities; and so on, which. have 
done a magnificent job despite serious 
depreciation of equipment. It will be 
some time, therefore, before such things 
as automobiles, washing machines, ra- 
dios, refrigerators, and household equip- 
ment can be produced in abundance; in 
fact, the demand will probably still ex- 
ceed the supply a year from now. But 
they will soon be on the way. 


Consequently, the over-all picture of 
the prosecution of the war and the con- 
current transition to peace can be de- 
scribed as encouraging. The problems 
ahead are, of course, extremely complex 
and difficult, but they are becoming bet- 
ter clarified and thus more susceptible 
of sensible solution. The next few 
months should provide some fairly clear 
delineation of what may be expected in 
post-war America. 
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Dallas 
Huts 


Dallas-Made Pre-Fab Unit 
Adds to City’s Fame Among 
G. |. Joes the World Over 


TEXAS PRE-FAB housing units at Methodist Hospital, Dallas, (1) provide quarters for nurses, student 
nurses, classrooms and nurses’ practice rooms. (2) A group of soldiers lay floor sections for a “Dallas 
Hut" in the South Pacific. (3) Enlisted men's quarters revealing original ideas in decoration executed by 
the Gl's themselves. (4) Camp.of “Dallas Huis’ completely installed in the South Pacific. (5) “‘Homette” 
is offered as ideal housing for low income and farm families. (6) Texas Pre-Fab barrack type of building used for temporary classrooms 
at Dallas public school. (7) Interesting furnishing possibilities inside a ‘‘Homette’ are pictured. (8) “‘Homettes" are designed to provide 
the compactness of an apartment with the comfort and attractiveness of a home. (9) Ranch-style furnishings transform this Texas Pre-Fab 


camp unit into an attractive lakeside cottage, also ideal as a guest house or a rumpus room. 
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spotlighted the use of “Dallas Huts” in 
the Pacific theater of war. Large indus- 
trial company publications have included 
articles on the service of “Dallas Huts” 
in housing essential war workers. 

“Dallas Huts” are produced and dis- 
tributed by the Texas Pre-Fabricated 
Housing Company, with offices and ex- 
perimental factory at Avery and Beckley 
Streets. The main manufacturing plant, 
with 250,000 square feet of floor space, 
is located on a sixty-acre site at 9001 
Denton Drive. The plant is equipped with 
two streamlined production lines and 
mass-production equipment of the latest 
design. The plant’s private railroad sid- 
ing accommodates a dozen or more 
freight cars, and modern docks facilitate 
quick shipment by motor convoy. 

During the past several years, tens of 
thousands of “Dallas Huts” have been 
produced for the Armed Forces. Today, 
in addition to many other places through- 
out the world, the huts are commonly 
found in the South Sea Island tropics, 
providing our Armed Forces comfort 
and protection against sweltering trop- 
ical heat and poisonous and deadly trop- 
ical insects. Letters on record testify to 
the fact that they readily withstand 90- 
mile winds. Insulated models protect our 
Arctic forces against bitter blizzards and 
biting cold. 

“Dallas Huts” are extremely popular 
for other reasons as well. They are com- 
pact, requiring a minimum of shipping 
space; they are easy to erect and just as 
easily demounted. Three experienced men 
can do the job in less than an hour. And 
being fully salvageable, they may be re- 
erected again and again as the need 
arises. Many of the men in uniform who 
live in these houses have been so inspired 
with their post-war potentialities and 
adaptations to civilian use that the files 
of the Texas Pre-Fabricated Housing 
Company bulge with post-war dealership 
applications from the service men. 

On the home front, these remarkable 
little houses have been found as comfort- 
able and practicable for civilians as for 
military use. Possibly the largest indus- 
trial user, and booster, of Texas Pre-Fab 
“Homettes” is to be found at New Or- 
leans—Higgins Industries. This outstand- 
ing producer of war materiel has estab- 
lished a complete Texas Pre-Fab village 
consisting of some 2,250 “Homettes.” 

Higgins Worker, official company pub- 
lication, commented on the units as fol- 
lows: “From every possible angle, the 
use of portable, prefabricated ‘Homettes’ 
offers the best possible solution to the 
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General Donovan Goes to Washington; 
Third Army Hero Successor at Dallas 


To take over supervision of the nine 
Army service commands in the United 
States and the Military District of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Major Gen. Richard Dono- 
van, commander of the Eighth Service 
Command, has been transferred to Wash- 
ington as deputy chief of staff under 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell. 


His successor in the Dallas headquar- 
ters of the Eighth Service Command will 
be Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, native of 
Texas, who was the commanding officer 
of the Third Army’s Twentieth’ Corps 
and led this unit in the capture of Trier, 
Erfurt and Weimar in the drive across 
Germany. He will assume the command 
in mid-June as the highest ranking offi- 
cer ever stationed in Dallas. 


Interim commander is Brig. Gen. C. B. 
Rucker, chief of staff of the Eighth Serv- 


ice Command since January, 1940. 


Kentucky-born and a West Point grad- 
uate, General Donovan became comman- 
der in November, 1940, of the Eighth 
Corps Area, with headquarters at Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio, and then 
moved his headquarters to Dallas when 
the Eighth Corps Area became the Eighth 
Service Command in July, 1942. During 
his residence in Dallas he was active in 
civic affairs to the extent his Army duties 
permitted and participated in many ac- 


MAJOR GEN. RICHARD DONOVAN 


tivities of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

General Walker, born in Belton, is also 
a West Pointer. He made an outstanding 
record in World War I, which he has 
matched in the present war. He led his 
corps across six rivers—the Loire, Seine, 
Vesle, Marne, Aisne and Meuse—in fif- 
teen days, and was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for extraordinary 
heroism near Melun in establishing a 
bridgehead across the Seine. 








housing problem and, from a post-war 
standpoint, eliminates the possibility of 
creating ‘ghost cities, such as we ex- 
perienced at the conclusion of the first 
World War. Cost of construction will pay 
for itself in rental in a period of less than 
two years, and, should the war end before 
then, their salvage value cannot be ques- 
tioned. ... We have many requests from 
our employees to buy these little houses 
outright.” 


The Dallas-made “Homettes” have 
solved the problem of quick, comfortable 
housing for workers at ordnance plants 
throughout the nation, in Texas and Ten- 
nessee, in Wisconsin and Arkansas, to 
name a few states. The “Homettes” have 
saved the day for other critical industries 
with respect to housing workers; such as, 
the oil and gas interests throughout the 
Southwest, some of whom have shipped 
numerous units to oil development proj- 
ects in Mexico and South America, and 


the carbon black industries, vital to the 
production of synthetic rubber. 


Railroads are using hundreds of the 
“Homettes” for their section workers op- 
erating 20 miles up and down the track 
from their housing quarters. After com- 
pleting the job in that particular radius, 
they demount the houses and carry them 
40 miles farther down the track to repeat 
the performance. Hospitals and schools 
are also using many of the “Homettes.” 
They provide comfortable homes for 
nurses as well as portable hospital quar- 
ters. College and university authorities 
view the “Homettes” as a possible answe! 
to the problem of housing honorably dis- 
charged service men, many now marrie( 
and with families, who are taking advan- 
tage of the educational opportunitie- 


offered by the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Hundreds of other industrial, institu- 
tional and personal uses for the “Dalla- 


(Continued on Page 38! 
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Southwestern. Life 


JOHN P. COSTELLO 


Chartered Life Underwriter 
of Dallas 


Upon His Achievement in 
Qualifying for Membership in the 


MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 
of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters 


...and wishes him continued success in the service 
he is performing by creating future financial security 
for his fellow citizens. 


Membership in the MILLION DOLLAR ROUND 
TABLE is an honor conferred upon Life Under- 
writers who personally produce a total volume of 
$1,000,000 of new business within twelve consecu- 
tive months. 


South 


Cc. F. O'DONNELL, PRESIDENT 
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Marthe Errolle, “Cyrano” 

George Britton, ‘Blossom Time” 
Rosemarie Brancato, “Firefly” 

Dorothy Sandlin, “Three Musketeer 

John Brownlee, “Cyrano” 

Jack Good, ‘Anything Goes” 

Charles Yeardsley, ‘“Maytime” 

. Marita Farell, ‘““Martha™ 

Giuseppe Bamboschek, Musical Director 
. Margaret Spencer, ‘‘Student Prince” 


Dorothy Kirsten, ‘“Great Waltz” 


Starlight 
Operetta 


By Harry L. Seay 





FOURTH summer season of operetta under 

the stars is well in the making by now, and on 
June 18 the State Fair of Texas will present the 
first of ten productions, “The Great Waltz.” This 
operetta will feature two of the nation’s great voices, 
those of Dorothy Kirsten and George Britton, well- 
known to audiences from coast to coast. 

Six operettas new to Fair Park Casino audiences 
and four picked by the public as the most desirable 
of the twenty-eight presented in the past will com- 
prise the season’s repertoire. 

This musical venture for Dallas has been an in- 
triguing project since the idea had its inception in 
1939. It took form in 1941 under the auspices of 
J. J. Schubert, lost out the following year because 
of war-time confusion, but was resumed in 1943 




















for what has all the ear-marks of being 
a long and exciting career. The project 
is fascinating for the direct and indirect 
ways in which it has benefited Dallas 
and its citizens, and even more so inso- 
far as it will prove a bigger asset after 
the war. 

During the one season that was com- 
paratively untouched by the war’s ac- 
tivities, the project decidedly accom- 
plished its original aim: To serve as a 
subtle magnet to draw out-of-town buy- 
ers to Dallas; erstwhile Southwest fash- 
ion center, and to encourage the visiting 
merchants to enjoy a long stay on their 
shopping tours. Arrangements were 





made by the buyers to come to Dallas 


at a time when they could take in as 
many of the shows as possible. Conse- 
quently, the merchants were not in a 
hurry to leave once they arrived, for 
Dallas was able to provide evening en- 
joyment for them. 

Besides this, the operettas attracted 
women from out-of-town and state who 
came here to buy the latest in fashions, 
and arranged their trips coincidental 








STAR OF “COUNTESS MARITZA" in the 1945 repertoire, 
lovely Patricia Bowman (top, left) scored a hit last year with 
her superb dancing. Robberts and White, dance caricaturists, 
(bottom, left) will be seen in “Anything Goes." A typical crowd 
at 1944 performances is shown at bottom, right. Smaller photos 
picture supporting stars of the Starlight Operettas: Elizabeth 
Houston, Melissa Mason, Frederic Persson, Jann Moore, Nils 
Landin, Jack Sheehan, Doris Patston and Sondra Barrett. 
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with the operetta schedule. What is more 
fascinating is that, while this enterprise 
has benefited the wholesaler, the retailer 
and the average Dallasite, it has also 
turned itself into a means of glorifying 
the name of Dallas still more, in the 
latter instance as the amusement center 
of the Southwest. 

The lapse in 1942 made it obvious 
to military personnel that the operettas 
could solve a large part of the problem 
of helping keep up morale of the men 
and women in the service and of civilian 
war workers. On its own initiative, then, 
the State Fair board decided to produce 
an operetta season of its own, giving 
literally hundreds of tickets on certain 
nights for use by enlisted personnel of 
the armed forces through USO. The re- 
sults have been extremely successful, 
and for the people of Dallas, who desire 
evening entertainment in a form other 
than that provided by the silver screen 
or a dance floor, this has been the answer. 

The Dallas public has heartily backed 
the Starlight Operetta because it is some- 
thing which has been needed for a long 
time, something appealing to both those 
who love the classics as well as those 
who enjoy music in the lighter vein. We 








HARRY L. SEAY 


Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Starlight Operetta 


have presented the operettas during two 
years of war, a time during which the 
incoming of merchants and travelers has 
been restricted to a large extent. Only 
Dallasites and those who have found it 





necessary to make trips here on official 
business have been able to take advan- 
tage of this colorful entertainment. A 
check of license plates in 1941 showed 
that 331/3 per cent of the customers 
were from out of town. This, of course, 
has not been possible since that ‘pre- 
war season, but it is significant data for 
post-war contemplation. 

With the cooperation and sincere sup- 
port of Dallas business men who occupy 
places on the State Fair’s executive com- 
mittee and board of directors, the 
Casino’s productions have been out- 
standing examples of what loyalty 
coupled with a desire for good entertain- 
ment can produce. Party groups are 
formed by office workers. Retailers and 
wholesalers give a certain number of 
tickets to their customers and employees. 
The Dallas public has zealously wel- 
comed the new experience, and the pit- 
falls of past seasons have been incen- 
tives to.carry on in a more accomplished 
manner in the future. 

This year, Jose Ruben, stage director 
for the Casino, has made it a primary 
aim to present the season’s shows as 


authentically worthy interpretations of 
(Continued on Page 46) 











Repertoire of 1945 Operetta Season 


WEEK OF JuNE 18 


“THE GREAT WALTZ" 
Starring 
Dorothy Kirsten 
George Britton 


“Tales of the Vienna Woods,” “The Em- 
peror Waltz,” “The Blue Danube” and 
many other exquisite Strauss waltzes are 
brought together in this initial produc- 
tion of the season, set in Viennese splen- 
dor and starring two of the Casino’s most 
gifted vocalists. 


WEEK oF JUNE 25 


“COUNTESS MARITZA" 
Starring 
Dorothy Kirsten 
George Britton 


The haunting strains of “Play Gypsy” 
and a host of the sparkling songs of 
Emerich Halman, with a glimpse of pre- 
war happy Hungary, make this delight- 
ful operetta one of the most melodious 
of the season’s repertoire. 


WEEK oF JuLy 2 


“BLOSSOM TIME” 
Starring 
George Britton 
Margaret Spencer 


Sigmund Romberg has added his own in- 
imitably nostalgic charm to the music 
and life story of Franz Schubert for one 
of the nation’s popular operettas, featur- 
ing songs like “Serenade,” “Ave Maria,” 
and “You Are My Song of Songs.” 
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WEEK oF JULY 9 
""*CYRANO'' 
Starring 
John Brownlee 
Marthe Errolle 
The story of a man with a long nose, a 
self-consciousness, a poetic nature and a 
suppressed love for a beautiful lady is 
told with light-hearted sincerity and 
tuneful graciousness. 
WEEK oF JuLYy 16 
“ANYTHING GOES" 
Starring 
Lorna Byron 
Jack Good 
Comedy galore and tuneful favorites of 
Cole Porter combine for this musical’s 
most rollicking moments. “I Get a Kick 
Out of You,” “All Through the Night,” 
“The Gypsy in Me,” and “Blow, Gabriel 
Blow” are all included in this outstand- 
ing fun-fest. 
WEEK OF JuLY 23 
""MARTHA'' 
Starring 
Marita Farell 
Tinkling tunes and the familiar Caruso 
aria M’Appari bring this more emphatic- 
type operetta to the Casino stage on a 
musical comedy basis, featuring the well- 
known Metropolitan soprano, Marita 
Farell, in the name role. 
WEEK oF JuLy 30 
“STUDENT PRINCE" 
Starring 
Margaret Spencer 
Frank Hornaday 
“Deep in My Heart Dear,” “Golden 
Days,” “In Heidelberg” and more of Sig- 


mund Romberg’s famous songs from this 
all-time romantic favorite about a prince, 
a school and a sweetheart make this op- 
eretta one of the most charming of the 
season’s offerings. 


WEEK oF AucuUsT 6 


‘'FIREFLY'' 
Starring 
Rosemarie Brancato 

Frank Hornaday 
Rudolph Friml’s popular operetta with 
such songs as “Love Is Like a Firefly,” 
“Barcarole,” and “The Donkey Sere- 
nade” combine with an intriguing plot to 
be presented as one of the season’s 
flightier attractions. 


Week or Avucust 13 


“"MAYTIME" 
Starring 

Dorothy Sandlin 

Charles Yeardsley 
The beautiful Sigmund Romberg score 
for this favorite is fascinating to every- 
one, with such songs as “Will You Re- 
member,” and “In Your Loving Eyes.” 
The story about a tragic May-day ro- 
mance makes this one of the season’s 
most requested presentations. 


WEEK oF AucusTt 20 


“THREE MUSKETEERS” 


Dumas’ swashbuckling classic, presented 
in a stirring musical setting of Rudolph 
Friml’s best, including “One for All—All 
for One,” “Heart of Mine” and the thrill- 
ing “We Are the Musketeers,” will close 
this 1945 summer of striking musical en- 
tertainment. 
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Private or Public Enterprise 


In Post-War America ... Which 7? 


HAT is private enterprise? Private 

enterprise is a term used to describe 
that type of economy wherein individual 
persons are free to own property and to 
create and operate industry. The United 
States is the world’s best example. The 
stores, filling stations, and manufactur- 
ing plants of the average American town 
are owned by private individuals and 
operated by private individuals, each free 
to choose his own methods of buying and 
selling, each working in competition with 
others in his own field. 

What is public enterprise? Russia of- 
fers a true example. Germany has also 
presented a good case. The term is used 
to describe that type of economy wherein 
the national government controls the busi- 
ness and the industry of a nation. In Rus- 
sia all retail stores are operated by the 
government. A private individual would 
have no right to open a store of his own 
in a town or to operate one according to 
his own policies. The only way he could 
possibly get into the mercantile business 
would be to apply for a position as a 
clerk or a manager or worker in a gov- 
ernment-operated store. 

Which will America have after this 
war? So far, America has always relied 
wholly upon private enterprise, with our 
farms, our stores, and our manufactur- 


ing plants owned by private individuals 
or private corporations, and operated 
according to the ingenuity of the man- 
agement. There is, however, quite a clam- 
or for government management in indus- 
try in America. Following this war we 
might turn either way. 

Neither of these types of economy is 
perfect. Each has its faults. Private en- 
terprise has not eliminated depressions; 


By Dr. George S. Benson 


has not yet found the cure for periodic 
mass unemployment. On the other hand, 
public enterprise has never béen able to 
achieve high wages or a high standard 
of living. It fails to use all or any consid- 
erable part of the brain power of a na- 
tion. It restricts initiative, enthusiasm, 
and efficiency. 

The fact that each of these systems has 
its faults is an indication of the fact that 
no human institution is perfect. Obvious- 
ly, no human individual is perfect. Con- 
sequently, all human organizations will 
have their imperfections as long as the 
world shall stand. For instance, the fam- 


ily is not perfect. In many families there 
is quarreling and wrangling and occa- 
sionally comes a divorce. Indeed, di- 
vorces are becoming rather common. 
Does this mean, however, that society 
should discard the family unit? Certain- 
ly not. The family is still the most impor- 
tant unit in civilized society. The right 
course is to work for better family rela- 
tionships, while retaining the family. 
The church likewise is imperfect. 
There are many churches where disagree- 
ment is not uncommon and occasionally 
there is a church division. Should we 
therefore conclude that the church is a 
failure; ought to be dispensed with mere- 
ly because it can be criticized? Certainly 
not! The Christian religion still offers 
the best foundation the world has ever 
known for building genuine, stalwart 
character. It offers the one dependable 
way to develop that type of character 
essential to guide America through the 
trying post-war period. In fact, religion 
constituted the solid bedrock, foundation 
upon which the American system of con- 
stitutional government and free private 
enterprise was built. We want to keep 


OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE of free, private enterprise, Dr. George S. Benson, president of Harding 
College, Searcy Arkansas, addressed a luncheon of Dallas business leaders last month at the Hotel Adol- 
phus sponsored by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce jointly with the Dallas Citizens’ Council, the Dallas 
Petroleum Club and the Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Benson is shown at lower, left, with E. P. 
Simmons, vice president of the Citizens’ Council; and Major George H. Allen of the Eighth Service Com- 
mand. Pictured at the speakers’ table, left to right, are Mr. Simmons; A. H. Bailey, vice president of the 








Dallas Chamber of C ce; Dr. B 


; B. F. Mclain, Dallas Chamber president, who presided; Major 


Allen; and Holmes Green, Chamber vice president. 
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the church and we want to make it a bet- 
ter church. 


America has developed the greatest 
wealth the world has ever known. For 
instance, at the beginning of World War 
II the national income of America was 
equal to the combined national incomes 
of the six next highest countries. Amer- 
ica’s average per capita income was twice 
that of any other great country. We had 
more young people in high school and 
college than had all the rest of the world 
put together. Industrial wages in Amer- 
ica in. 1939 were twice as high as in Eng- 
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land, three times as high as in Germany, 
and six times as high as in Russia. Agri- 
culture made use of abundant machin- 
ery, making it possible for one man to 
farm 100, 200, 300, and even 400 acres. 
An American farmer produces far more 
than he and his family can consume. He 
exchanges the huge surplus for manu- 
factured clothing, an automobile, a tele- 
phone, a refrigerator, a radio. Both 
labor and agriculture in America have 
enjoyed the highest standards that wage 
earners and farmers ever have been 
known to enjoy. 





Dallas Railway 


AND TERMINAL COMPANY 


1G 


In turn, industry has created material 
wealth, in great abundance. The average 
American is richer than was Solomon, 
who had not enough money to buy a daily 
digest of world news. Solomon in all his 
glory had no electric lights, no telephone, 
no radio, no refrigerator. The royal 
chariot was horse-drawn. 

This singular American prosperity is 
not due merely to our excellent heritage. 
We are chiefly of European stock. Nor 
are our unique achievements due merely 
to our varied natural resources, abundant 
as these resources are. The American In- 
dians had the same resources for cen- 
turies without developing any consider- 
able wealth. England, since the destruc- 
tion of the great Spanish Armada, has 
not wanted for her share of the world’s 
natural resources, yet even in England 
wages have never been more than half 
as high as the scale developed in our 
country. Russia has as great a variety of 
natural resources, and twice the quantity 
that we possess. She has about 160 mil- 
lion people and much more territory than 
we have. If it were merely a matter of 
resources, Russia would be paying high- 
er wages than we, and would have at- 
tained a higher standard of living than 
America. On the contrary her wages are 
only one-sixth as high as ours and her 
standard of living correspondingly low. 


What is different in America is our 
measure of freedom and liberty. Under 
the freedom guaranteed by the American 
Constitution, each man is at liberty to 
dream his own dreams and to see his own 
visions. Each man is likewise free to set 
about to realize the fulfillment of his 
aspiration. Exceptional individuals who 
have struck off from the crowd and ac- 
complished what no one else thought 
possible; these are the men who have 
developed the American way of life. 
Henry Ford is a good example. When he 
declared he would pay $5 a day for com- 
mon labor, other employers thought he 
was crazy. When he thought he could 
make an automobile that farmers could 
afford to buy, people “knew” he had lost 
his head. But Ford not only succeeded in 
making and selling the inexpensive auto- 
mobile but he also revolutionized pri- 
vate transportation in America. Just 
such accomplishments have made Amer- 
ica different and better. 


No country with a government plan- 
ned economy ever has achieved an aver- 
age per capita income half as high as 
America. No country with even a par- 


{Continued en Page 40) 
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E Bonds Key to /th War Loan Success 


E wage earner, making more 
money than at any time in the na- 
tion’s history, is being asked to make 
his biggest contribution to the war effort 
in the Seventh War Loan Drive. 


The payroll deduction plan is the War 
Finance Committee’s way of getting the 
men and women who buy small denomi- 
nation bonds to invest in their Govern- 
ment regularly. Every wage earner is be- 
ing asked to put 10 per cent of his in- 
come into War Bond investments. And 
every firm is being asked to get 90 per 
cent of its employees on this War Bond 
savings plan. 

The program is as old as 1941, Ray 
Dixon, chairman of the payroll savings 
division of the War Finance Committee 
of Dallas County, points out. But the 
Seventh War Loan Drive has brought 
added impetus to it. 


The quotas set for E bond purchases 
in this drive are the highest yet to be 
attempted by the Treasury Department. 


For Dallas County a challenge of $19,- 
320,000 has been set for small denomi- 
nation bond buyers. In the state, $168,- 
000,000 in E bonds must be purchased 
by Texans. And nationally the E bond 
quota is $7,000,000,000. 


Dallas is lagging in its duty. In E 
bond sales throughout the nation, Amer- 
icans to date have bought 30 per cent 
of their quotas. But Dallas citizens had 
bought only 20.7 per cent of theirs as of 
May 26, Ben H. Wooten, chairman of 
the drive, reported. 


The Treasury Department believes 
wage earners can easily meet their quota 
of War Bond purchases. For continued 
war production and high-salaried pay- 
rolls are bringing a national income 
which exceeds the cost of living by four- 
teen billion dollars. 


War plant workers, stenographers, 
clerks, and salesmen are being asked to 
write their own ticket in the war effort. 
Ii is an eight-by-five manila card printed 
in red and blue to authorize payroll de- 
ductions. They may fill in a dollar amount 
or check a percentage of their earnings 
from 10 per cent to 25 per cent. 


Wage earners making $250 or more 
}er month are being asked to buy bonds 
vith a maturity value equal to one 
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month’s salary. A man who makes $250 
a month would buy a $250 bond for 
$187.50. 

For them it is not only patriotic to 
buy War Bonds. It is good business, Mr. 
Dixon. declares. The payroll deduction 


By Lois Sager 


for War Bonds is a sound investment 
that will pay off in post-war security. 

So important is the payroll deduction 
plan to the Seventh War Loan that it 
will stretch over ninety days, ending 
June 30. 

Business firms pushing the plan are 
offered two rewards in recognition of 
their service—the familiar Treasury De- 
partment Minute Man flag and a Home 
Front Honor Roll. A minimum of 90 
per cent of employees buying bonds 
totaling at least 10 per cent of the firm’s 
monthly payroll is necessary to qualify. 

In Dallas 135 firms have won their 
right to honor roll listing. There are 
about 500 firms in the city which have 
payroll savings plans, Mr. Dixon pointed 
out. Each of these firms will be given 
the flag for display. 

Employees putting part of their wages 


into War Bonds through this plan are 
proving to be stable workers, Mr. Dixon 
believes. The men and women who know 
they are building a savings fund for the 
future are not tempted to float from one 
job to another. 
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ALLAS business firms, industries 
D and agencies which have won 
places on the Home-Front Honor Roll of 
the Dallas County War Finance Com- 
mittee for their participation in the em- 
ployee salary deduction plan for pur- 
chasing War Bonds are listed below, as of 


May 28. 


Air Associates, Inc. 

Alcohol Tax Unit (United States Govern- 
ment). 

American Seating Company. 

American Transfer & Storage Company. 

C. B. Anderson & Company. 

George E. Anderson Company. 

Arkla Oil Company. 

Mrs. Baird's Bread Company. 

Bolanz & Bolanz. 

Browning-Ferris Machinery Company. 

Bruton & Brown Company. 

Bureau of Mines (United States Govern- 
ment). 

Bureau of Narcotics (United States Gov- 
ernment). 

Bureau of Statistics (United States Gov- 
ernment). 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 

Byer-Rolnick Hat Company. 

Carrington, Gowan, Habberton, Johnson 
and Walker. 

Chief National Bank Examiner, Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District. 

Collector of Internal Revenue (United 
States Government). 

Civil Service Commission (United States 
Government). 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Continental Motors Corporation. 

Counsel of Southwestern Division (United 
States Government). 

Crawford Manufacturing Company. 

Creamery Package Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Crummer & Company. 

Dallas Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 

tion. 

Dallas Machine & Engineering Works. 

Dallas National Bank. 

Dallas Tank Company. 

Sam Dickinson Agency. 

Division of Disbursement (United States 
Government). 

Dixie Wax Paper Company. 

Dolan Aircraft Manufacturing Company. 

Dunton’'s Cafeteria. 

Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Office 
(United States Government). 

Entomology and Plant Quarantine Bureau 
(United States Government). 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Federal Communications Commission. 

Federal Housing Administration. 

Federal Mogul Service Company. 

Federal Public Housing Authority. 

Federal Reserve Bank. 

Federated Hardware Mutuals. 

Firestone Industrial Products Company. 

First Federal Savings & Loan Association. 

First National Bank. 

Food and Drug Administration (United 
States Government). 

H. H. Gardner & Son. 

General Electric Supply Company. 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 

Gulf Cone Company. 

William S. Henson, Inc. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

T. D. Humphrey. 

Hygienic Products Company. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(United States Government). 

Intelligence Unit (United States Govern- 
ment). 

Interstate Commerce Commission (United 
States Government). 

International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

International Harvester Company. 

International Travelers Assurance Com- 
pany. 

Interstate Circuit, Inc. 

Ben E. Keith Company 

R. P. Kincheloe Company. 

S. H. Kress & Company. 

Kroehler Manufacturing Company. 

L. & M. Machine Shop. 

LaMode Ready to Wear. 

Liberty State Bank. 

Liquid Carbonic Corporation. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

McGaugh Hosiery Mills. 

Richard H. McLarry & Company. 

Melton Printing Company. 

Mercantile National Bank. 

Metzger Dairies. 

Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Company. 

John E. Mitchell Company. 

Moore-DeGrazier Company. 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Asso- 
ciation. 

National Housing Agency (United States 
Government). 

National Housing Company. 

National War Labor Board (United States 
Government). 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

Office of Defense Transportation (United 
States Government). 

Office of Internal Revenue (United States 
Government). 


Home Front Honor Roll 


Office of War Information (United States 
Government). 

Pork Skin Chips Company. 

Potts-Knaur Leather Company. 

Proctor & Gamble Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Public Building Administration (United 
States Government). 

Railroad Retirement Board (United States 
Government). 

Republic National Bank. 

Rogers Printing Company. 

Salary Stabilization Unit (United States 
Government). 

Sanger Brothers. 

Schoellkopf Company, Ltd. 

Sinclair Refining Company. 

Skillern's Drug Stores. 

Smaller War Plants Corporation (United 
States Government). 

Social Security Board (United States Gov- 
ernment.) 

Soil Conservation Service (United States 
Government). 

Southern Nipple Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Southwestern Blue Print Company. 

Southwestern Division of Technical Staff 
(United States Government). 

Southwestern Engraving Company. 

Sun Oil Company. 

Superior Electric Company. 

Superior Photo-Engravers, Inc. 

Texas Company (Refinery). 

Texas Company (City Sales Office). 

Tex Harvey Oil Company. 

Texas Inspection Bureau. 

Texas Prefabricated Housing Company. 

Texlite, Inc. 

Texas Power & Light Company. 

United Advertising Corporation. 

United States Chamber of Commerce. 

United States Marshal's Office. 

United States Public Health Service. 

United States Secret Service. 

Veterans’ Administration, Eighth Area 
Office. 

Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 

Weather Bureau (United States Govern- 
ment.) 

Wage and Hour Division (United States 
Government). 

War Finance Committee (United States 
Government). 

War Manpower Commission (United 
States Government). 

West Disinfecting Company. 

Western Electric Company. 

Westinghouse Electric Supply Company. 

Willard Storage Battery Company. 

Women's Section, War Finance Division 
(United States Government). 

James K. Wilson Company. 
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DR. E. H. CARY 


N OBSERVANCE of its second anni- 

versary, Southwestern Medical Col- 
lege will hold open house between the 
hours of 3 and 6 p.m. Sunday, July 1, 
with the women’s auxiliaries of Dallas 
hospitals as co-sponsors, joined by the 
wives of the members of the faculty. 

The event will celebrate the founding 
and two years of growth of the non-de- 
nominational medical school as a satis- 
fying beginning toward the building of 
a great medical center for the Southwest. 

Announcement by the Southwestern 
Medical Foundation on May 5, 1943, of 
the establishment of the school was fol- 
lowed by the enrollment on July 1, 1943, 
of the first class of students by the South- 
western Medical College. On March 20, 
1944, just nine months after its begin- 
ning, the new school graduated its first 
class of sixty-one seniors with the award 
of medical degrees at impressive cere- 
monies before an overflow audience at 
Alex Spence Junior High School. They 
were part of the 206 students who had 
transferred to Southwestern Medical Col- 
lege upon its opening. 

With the college having been founded 
at a time when doctors were sorely 
needed, not only to care for the sick and 
wounded on the farflung battlefronts of 
our Armed Forces, but also to maintain 
and protect the health of the home front, 
it was significant that thirty-eight young 
men of that first class were commissioned 
simultaneously upon graduation as first 
lieutenants in the medical corps of the 
United States Army and fifteen were 
sworn in as medical officers in the Navy. 

Much has been accomplished in the 
short space of time since the launching 
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Second Birthday of Medical 
College Marks Great Beginning 


of the medical project. The initial goal 
of $1,500,000 for the creation of a su- 
perior medical school, free from denomi- 
national control, to be the nucleus of the 
projected medical center, was oversub- 
scribed by $200,000 in the spring of 
1943. The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
and the Dallas Citizens’ Council pledged 
their aid in raising $100,000 annually 
for ten years to help defray operating 
expenses of the school until it had ac- 
quired an adequate endowment income. 

The beginning was humble because of 
war-time necessity. Classes began with 
freshmen and sophomores meeting in the 
Alex W. Spence School. Students in the 
clinical years met in Parkland Hospital 
and the Pediatric Center. Prefabricated 
temporary buildings were erected on 
land made available by the board of 
managers of the city-county hospital. 
Scarce and precious scientific equipment, 
nearly $100,000 worth, was purchased, 
and in August, 1943, all classes were 
shifted to the spacious though tempor- 
ary quarters provided near Parkland 
Hospital. 

In nearby rented quarters an Institute 
of Medical Art and Visual Education was 
established, while in another fire-proof 
building was begun the accumulation of 
expensive books and journals for the 
medical library. To date nearly $15,000 
has been spent in acquiring the 4,500 
books which fill its shelves. Besides the 
additional bound volumes of medical 
journals, the library now receives nearly 
200 current journals. 

Today, with 204 students, the school 
has a faculty numbering more than 200, 
including the many highly trained spe- 
cialists who practice in Dallas. Although 
many members of the clinical faculty are 
now on leave of absence, serving in the 
Armed Forces, they will resume their 
part-time teaching activities when they 
return. Forty-eight full-time professors, 
instructors and technicians are employed 
at the school. To be dean of the faculty 
and director of a new department of ex- 
perimental medicine, the trustees ob- 
tained Dr. Tinsley R. Harrison, whose 
name is known to specialists in heart 
disease in every country on the globe. 

Unique in the history of medical edu- 
cation in America is the fact that the 
Southwestern Medical College was ap- 
proved as a Class A medical school by 


the Council on Medical Education of the 
‘American Association of Medical Col- 
leges just six months after it began op- 
eration. Thus, on December 15, 1943, it 
was ranked with the oldest and best med- 
ical institutions in North America. To 
maintain the eminent position its schoo! 
has obtained in such a remarkably shor! 
time and to preserve the principles of 
perfection it has adopted, the Founda- 
tion has established the policy that « 
maximum of sixty-four students shall be 
admitted to each matriculating class. 


Toward the advancement of medical 
education in the Southwest, the Founda- 
tion has made significant progress. Un- 
der the direction of Dr. Arthur Schoch, 
associate professor of clinical dermatol- 
ogy and syphilology, the Dallas Venereal 
Clinic has won national recognition in 
investigating improved methods for the 
treatment of syphilis. With a grant of 
$13,000 obtained by the Foundation last 
year from the Federal Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, Dr. Schoch 
completed studies of such distinction that 
his clinic was subsequently selected by 
the National Research Council as one of 
five in the United States to investigate 
the value of the new wonder substance, 
penicillin, in the rapid treatment of early 
syphilis. His work has attracted nation- 
wide attention, and an additional grant 
of $26,000 has been provided to sus- 
tain it. 

Frequent mention has appeared in 
scientific literature during the past year 
of the research being directed by Dr. 
Joseph M. Hill, professor of clinical pa- 
thology and director of the Buchanan 
Blood and Plasma Center, which is lo- 
cated at Baylor Hospital. Not only have 
Dr. Hill and his associates developed new 
techniques in the production and preser- 
vation of life-saving plasma; they have 
investigated recently discovered factors 
in blood which present new considera- 
tions in the typing of human blood for 
transfusions. Recently Dr. Hill has un- 
dertaken the experimental production of 
penicillin, the substance that promises 
to excel the sulfonamide derivatives in 
combating certain infections. 


Significant new knowledge in drug 
therapy has been contributed by Dr. 
Donald Slaughter and his associates in 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Statistics Chart Dallas’ Growth 


These statistics are for Dallas, Highland Park and University Park and do not include such towns as Grand Prairie (site of the North American ‘qo 


manufacturing plants and the Naval Air Station), Garland (site of Continental Motors Corporation and Southern Aircraft Corporation), Cockrell Hill, 


ant Mound and other Dallas County communities. 


Population 


Greater Dallas (estimate based on increase in 
NN ONIN 8dr es ce : 


Dallas County (estimate based on pro- 
jection of Greater Dallas’ growth) 506,000 


School Enrollment 








_ _ Bea eens 54,367 Se , DE eee 53,701 
eee 54,466 1941 53,253 
_ 54,529 1942 53,553 
1938 .......... 53,959 1943 . 54,413 
1939 54,313 1944 53,828 
Bank Debits 1944 1945 
eee $ 501,569,000 $ 633,803,000 
February _................... 546,209,000 510.804,000 
Saree 517,331,000 583,680,000 
IN Ste ot cs 2 ee, 509,363,000 545,684,000 
See ere 511,070,000 
| EE eal eae ee 582,166,000 
EE ree 514,319,000 
ENR Sever eres 503,415,000 
September 549,630,000 
er 548,691,000 
November ............... 559,064,000 
December 683,969,000 
Total $6,526,796,000 
Bank Clearings 1944 1945 
OO ea $ 482,244,059 617,638.459 
February _..... 461,945,682 485,227,565 
March 507,455,896 575,724,281 
Sea Rane 464,688,333 528,438,487 
eprom 466,689,863 
tier ae ee 515,499,330 
Se ere 491,072,596 
oO eee 469,619,373 
September ._...... 507,865,355 
October 519,272,571 
November .. 520,878,535 
December 575,259,579 
Total _.......... $5,982,491,172 
Postal Receipts 1944 1945 
eee $ 492,763 $ 626,188 
February _............. wesseeeeeee 901,185 571.852 
Ne nt Ey eA canara 525.096 613,885 
RN ooo cabs -sameearers 524,891 576,083 
co EME Eee tone ee 549,032 
RL ee eee 540,123 
EE Saree ree 529,162 
SS eee 547,917 
September ___... 579,075 
i aeons 647,593 
November ......:.................... 622,342 
December 744,252 
ees $6.803,432 
Building Permits 19-44 1945 
(Greater Dallas) 
een $1,367.372 $ 497,720 
Se 312,729 293.990 
March 133,797 623,383 
| eee ee 708,293 644,912 
Re eee 1,490,192 
| a eres: 611,018 
ee eer ees 465,131 
tee rere 323,110 
ee eere 251,909 
ES OR Rees 457,399 
PONUIENE «2025. kes cie iin 386.032 
SPOON 65.2605 2600022. 339,639 
| Reena ee) 37,184,254 








leas- 
Water Connections 1944 1945 
RRR epee ees aetna e 36,859 89,519 
February 87,049 89,604 
1 | ___ i ire RS eaR Sati aera 87,183 89,751 
April 87,520 90,168 
May fic MR. ose a ees 87,799 
| ee “acre i a 88,163 
| Se ES. LO * Ne Bene Sere 88,482 
IRE ioe Soto ean ee et 88,717 
CS ee ene heer reno ane 88,896 
October 89,097 
November 89,135 
December 89,247 
Telephone Connections 1944 1945 
January Se eas ee 122,883 124,011 
February 123,084 124,680 
nee co ie, 8 cee nd 123,430 124,989 
April ae 123,543 125,118 
May 123,377 
June 123,086 
July 123,256 
(RAS Ree Uyeda eee 123,302 
RAE 8 Seana ne 123,872 
ee 3) renee 123,953 
November ... PAE a AS 123,759 
RIPE Soe oe Fe Se 123,689 
Gas Connections 1944 1945 
January .. 96,220 99,166 
February seseece sees 96,438 99,305 
Rees a I _....... 96,568 99,372 
April _...... 96,869 99,308 
_. _ SE eS ee ... 97,174 
June . 97,425 
July stiches Pee tat Pe weteacheeh 97,462 
August it SS aces ean bate a 97,525 
oo Ea er ono ves Een taIe. 97,633 
October Dhbec ws fala ahr Sas 98,072 
lo SE EEC Ate 98,602 
| Se ere 98,905 
Electric Meters 1944 1945 
fae ee eee 102,332 105,751 
Lo ...+.-.-.-.402,599 105,955 
March Ce AT 102,943 106,042 
April Sau xdod Sentccat eee 103,273 106,164 
May 103,640 
MR eed Foes ecb oo ca agtnth eee 103,976 
I PO cn cM et cada tas at weer 104,204 
Fo eRe eee ae a ee 104,478 
eh 1 a lee aie eis Sania oa 104,677 
October an cedennnedacinsasenan selene 
November elt eeeen 105,312 
December eee hr. 105,593 
War Bonds 1944 1945 
DNR ooo $ $ 3,709,730.75 
a eee *72,912.806.50 3,289,517.00 
WON es a 2,979,333.25 3,414,604.50 
| i OR RON epee Sees 3,761,463.25 
| oe 3,224,320.25 
NE Soca a eet 2 Ss 
July ae a aes +99,339,554.50 
August «-_ _..... 2,652,243.50 
September _............... 3,300,660.25 
October ; 2,751,960.25 
November _................ 
December _................. $99,837,220.50 
Total __..... $290,759,562.25 


*For period, January 1 through February 29 (Fourth War Loan Drive). ¢For period, June 1 through July 31 (Fifth War Loan Drive). ¢For period, Novem- 


ber 1 through December 31 (Sixth War Loan Drive). 
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This | FLAG, proudly flying from the top of Sanger Bros. 


signifies that the entire Sanger Organization is 


100% and 10% in the Pay Roll Plan for 


PURCHASE of WAR BOUNDS 


100 Per Cent in Numbers and Averaging 11.96 Per Cent in Amount 


The entire personnel of Sanger Bros. is proud to display this “T” Flag, designating us as 
one of the Dallas Commercial Concerns whose employees are purchasing United States War 
Bonds in excess of “90 and 10” pay-roll purchase plan. Today, 100 per cent of the Sanger 
Organization whose names are listed here, are buying bonds each payday, averaging 11.96 
per cent of salaries. 


Forrest W. Aaron 
Myrtis Ables 

Inez Adds 

Ola Bell Aldridge 
Fern O. Allen 

V.R. Alley 
Louis Edward Amos 
Sophia Amyett 
Bernice Anderhub 
Lola B. Anderson 
Archie R. Anderson 
Anna P. Anderson 
Viola Anderson 
Millie Andrew 
Dudley Ansley 
Bernice A. Appleby 
Oma E. Arnold 
Josephine Avery 
Mary Ayers 

J. A. Babin 

Maysie Bachman 
Bessie P. Baker 
Gene F. Baker 
Ruth Baker 

Ruth Geraldine Baker 
Ruby Nell Ballard 
Pauline V. Balentine 
Irene Bain 

Francis Barbour 
Helen Barker 

Lena M. Barnes 
Adam Bauer 

Patsy Ann Bauman 
Nell Barber 

Velma Bass 

Clara Ellen Bean 

H. D. Beard 
Virginia Beauchamp 
Martha Beck 

Grace Beers 

D. S. Bell 
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Nola Zenobia Bell 
Ellen Behrman 
Magdalyn R. Benedict 
Roy Lindy Bennett Jr. 
Bertha Benson 

Sadie Ann Birlling 
Elizabeth Bittick 
Zelma Blakley 

Carrie Bland 

Alma Blanks 

J. H. Blumer 

Ida Blystone 

William Bogan 
Jewell Boggs 

Truly Booher 

Nancy Boozer 

Walter Frederick Bopp 
William H. Bower 

H. L. Bowman 

Jonnie Bowman 

Alta Lee Bourn 

Clara Mae Boyce 

Ora Ann Boyd 

Robert Smith Boyd 
Nell Fleurnoy Boyle 
Fila Virginia Bradberry 
Ralph Bradberry 
Essie Maude Bradfield 
Will Bradley 

Bertha Brady 

Doshie Brice 

Ora Lee Briggs 

Josie Brimer 

Doris Britton 

Louise Brooks 

Leon Browder 

Doris Brown 

Emily Ruth Brown 
Helen L. Brown 

Pearl Brumit 


Hl. 


Nedra Buckler 
Mary Bunn 

Norma Burg 

Melva Burke 

Ira Edmond Burke 
Ray Burnstein 

Edna May Burt 

J. G. Burt 

A. Q. Butler 

Ellen Calloway 
Katherine Campbell 
M. Eleanor Campbell 
Willie Mae Campbell 
Vivian Irene Capps 
Martha Carey 

Annie Mae Carnes 
Oleta Cash 

Winona Cayce 
Pauline Chambers 
Rosa Chandler 
Augusta Cheaney 
Ida Florence Chiesa 
Geneva Childress 
Alma C. Christopherson 
Carl Clark 

Ethel Clark 

Juanita Clark 

Mae Clark 

Elma Earl Cleveland 
Mary Cockrell 

Betty Jo Cole 

Joan Cole 

A. B. Coleman 
Mildred Collins 
Ruth Collins 

Myrtle Combest 
Estelle Velvie Comer 
Lillian Cooper 

C. D. Corbin 
Thomas Benton Corbin 
A. F. Courtney 


Julia Cox 
Monta Cramer 
Ruth Cran 
Elizabeth Craps 
Nellie Creager 
Helen Creighton 


Harry Newton Crenshaw 


Melba June Crook 
Routh Crowell 

M. Mae Crowell 
Rae Crum 

Norma Curbo 
Clara Curtis 

Nova Currie 
Maude Custer 
Anna Cook Cutchin 
Frank DeHay 
Alpha Daniel 

G. I, Dardaganian 
Ann Davis 

Elmo Davis 

Eva Davis 

Ruth Davis 

Elna Davidson 
Madelaine M. Dawson 
Elizabeth A. Dean 
Volda Mae DeHay 
Joyce Delashaw 
Edith L. DeMoss 
Finis $. Dennis 

M. K. Derrick 
Eureta Dickey 
Rufie Diltz 

Robbie P. Dinsmore 
Olive B. Doan 

Inez Dodd 

Laure Dodd 

Goldie Dodge 

Ella Mae Dodson 
Rudoiph Otto Doerr 
Cyril Vincent Doize 


Jessye Dorsa 

W. T. Dotson 

Joe F. Dowell 

John Hayden Drake 
Ila Dulaney 

Willie Mae DuBose - 
J. B. Dyer 

Ben F. Edmondson 
Dora Elliott 

Hazel Ellis 

Juanita Erwin 
Carrie Eskridge 
Ressye Eskue 
Joseph Amos Estes 
Emma Frances Eury 
Freida E. Evans 
Carrie Everett 
Loree Farrar 
Sammy R. Farrar 
Elmer Featherstone 
Ruby Featherstone 
T. C. Felder 

Cecil Ferguson 
Frankie Lou Finley 
Mellie Flippen 

Joy Flowers 
Margaret Foote 

J. Weldon Forbes 
Bernice L. Fortenbury 
Louise Foster 

Sara Freeland 
Martha Sue Freeman 
Pearl Freeman 

Rosa Myrtle Freeman 
Bertie Friedberger 
Evelyn Fulton 
Earline Gaddy 

Fred R. Gamble 

Eva Gandy 

Novella Garner 
Kathleen Garrett 
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Anina B. Gentry 
Minnie George 
Bessie Gibson 
Leila Belle Gibson 
Annabelle Lee Glenn 
Roslyn Goldsmith 
Lena Goodwin 
Lillie Gowen 
Hester Graves 
Olive Graves 
C. M. Gray 
Gaynell Gray 
Mary Ruth Grantham 
Claude C. Green 
Hattie Griffin 
Elmer R..Gross 
Graham Grubbs 
Ada May Gulley 
Earl Gumm 
Nellie Guthrie 
Maize Hadra 
Frances Haguewood 
Audie Hall 
Annie Hamilton 
Bess W. Hamilton 
Gladys Hammer 
Eva Mae Hammond 
Elizabeth Lee Hampton 
Bertie Hancock 
Telma Hancock 
Mary Hanna 
James Hanson 
Myrtle Hardwicke 
Will Hardy 
Irene Harlan 
Sol Harmon 
Opal Harper 
Beatrice Harris 
H. B. Harris 
Ocie Harris 
Margaret Harris 
leanor Harrison 
James Harrott 
L. P. Hart 
Lula Pearl Hart 
Minnie Mae Hart 
Augusta Hartfiel 
Martha Mary ‘Hartfiel 
Zern Hawk 
Dorothy Haynes 
Gwyn Hazard 
Iva Heafer 
Blanche Henson 
Barrie Herbison 
Hattie Lola Herron 
Corrie Hesser 
C. L. Hettick 
Tune Hibbard 
Lottie Hicks 
Jennie Hill 
Paul Hill 
T. D. Hill 
Della Hille 
Emma Ruth Hinsley 
John W. Hite 
Viola Hodges 
Alma Hoffman 
Anna Holland 
J. C. Holland 
Willie Holliday 
Laverne Holloway 
Sara Holloway 
Wanda Holt 
William Homburg 
Mozelle Hooker ;’ 
Colestos Housewriyht 
Leona Howard 
L. J. Howard 
Muriel Howard 
Selma Howell 
Joe C. Howell 
Thelma Hoyle 
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Randolp! 
Katherin 
R.Z. Hut 
Mary Ell 
Marilyn | 
Dorothy 
James Ja 
Maggie | 
Margaret 
Edith Jol 
Fred I he 
Velma B 
R. W. Jo 
Pauline J 
Alice Jor 
Ellen Jor 
Marie Jo 
Augusta 
Jack Jon 
Luda Jor 
Oscar Jo 
R. D. Jor 
Sara Mo: 
Sue Jord 
Mary Jo! 
Ben E. Je 
Nathan | 
Stella Ke 
Thurstor 
Hazel Ke 
Frances | 
Rilla Ke: 
Ewel Ke 
E. W. Ke 
Robert K 
Willie K 
Richard: 
Francis ] 
Vada Ki 
William 
Dorothy 
Gladys I 
Fannye } 
Kathryn 
Bertha K 
Lester L: 
Guthrie 
Minnie 
LaRena | 
Vera Lay 
Dollie N 
Daisy Le 
Martha ] 
Jessie N 
Robert E 
Bess Lev 
Naomi F 
Bessie L 
Myrtis L 
A. A. Lo 
Nellie L 
Jessie El 
John Mi 
Millie L 
Mae Lor 
Helen Li 
Gertie L 
Ima Low 
Vera L’} 
Zelek Li 
Maxie NV 
Anna K, 
Bettye V 
Hilm: 
Joseph: 
Ola Mae 

eva. 
Willic N 
Mike Mi 
Alyne M 
Dorothy 
Helen M 
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Randolph Hudson 
Katherine Huffman 
R. Z. Huffman 

Mary Ellen Hunter 
Marilyn Inman 
Dorothy Israel 
James Jaborek 
Maggie D. James 
Margret Jett 

Edith Jobson 

Fred 1 homas Johnson 
Velma Bernice Johnson 
R. W. Johnston 
Pauline Joiner 
Alice Jones 

Ellen Jones 

Marie Jones 
Augusta Jones 

Jack Jones 

Luda Jones 

Oscar Jones 

R. D. Jones 

Sara Mozelle Jones 
Sue Jordan 

Mary Jordan 

Ben E. Joslin 
Nathan Katz 

Stella Keesee 
Thurston Kellam 
Hazel Keller 
Frances Kem 

Rilla Kennedy 

Ewel Key 

E. W. Key 

Robert Key 

Willie Kickirillo 
Richard: A. Killian 
Francis King 

Vada King 

William King 
Dorothy Kinoy 
Gladys Kirkpatrick 
Fannye Kirschner 
Kathryn Knott 
Bertha Koegl 
Lester Landman 
Guthrie Landrum 
Minnie A. Lange 
LaRena Latham 
Vera Layfield 
Dollie Nora Lee 
Daisy Lee 

Martha Leffler 
Jessie Noble Legg 
Robert E. Leigh 
Bess Lewis 

Naomi Ruth Lewis 
Bessie Liska 

Myrtis Little 

A. A. Lobban 
Nellie Locher 
Jessie Ellen Locke 
John Miles Logan 
Millie London 

Mae Long 

Helen Loper 

Gertie Lovelace 
Ima Lowry 

Vera L’Roy 

Zelek Luterman 
Maxie McAdams 
Anna K. McConnell! 
Bettye W. McCormick 
Hilm: McCracken 
Josep! McCrary 
Ola Mae McCreary 
Gene. a McCue 
Willic McDaniel 
Mike McDonnald 
Alyne McDowell 
Dorothy McDuff 
Helen McGavic 
Ora ) cGee 
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Ruby McGowan 
Catherine McGuyer 
Maude McKay 
Cornelia McKinney 
Kathryn McKnight 
Mary McKnight 
Leola McManamon 
Sarah McMurray 
Jeannie McNeese 
Bertha McWhorter 
Hollis E. McWhorter 
John Macdonald 
Adell Marie Machac 
Nancy Joyce Mackey 
Mildred MacMaster 
Minnie Maguire 
Joe Mamola 

Vesta Manning 

J. P. Maris 

Ruby Markham 
Wm. Louis Marschal 
Mary Marshall 
Clarence Martin 
Mattie Martin 
Virginia Martin 
Venita Mason 
Maggie Massey 
Hattie Massingell 
Ethel Masters 

Opal Mathews 
Della May 

C. R. Mayes 

Vera Mayfield 
Winfrey Meler 
Rosa Mentesana 
Agnes Merk 

Tillie Merk 

Bess Metzler 

Mary Lou Miles 
Frank Miller 

J. C. Miller 

Nettie Miller 

Lulie Milloy 

Mary Mills 

Ann Minor 

|. B. Minton 
Lillian Minton 
Terry L. Mohundro 
Annetta Moore 
Irene Moore 

Zenia Maude Moore 
Gladys Morgan 

R. E. Moriarty 
Drucilla Morris 
Edith ‘Morris 

Tewel Morris 
Modine Mover 
Mattie Lee Mueller 
Linnie Bene Mullens 
Tack Mumpower 
Joe Stephens Munde'la 
Mabel Mvers 

Cleo Mvrich 

Tuette Nail 

Marie Navarti 
Nora V. Nave 
Audrey Neaves 
Hanna G. Nelson 
Marjorie Newman 
Tanet Nicholas 
Doris Nix 

Bertie L. Norton 
Anne Nugent 

Floy Nunn 

Nora F. Oefinger 
Tosephine Olinver 
Celestine Olmstead 
Zeida O’Neal 
Dorothv O’Rielly 
Rose H. Osborn 

J. G. O’Shea 

James Otey 

Anna Owen 
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Ethel Owen 

Ruby Owen 

Nellie Grace Owens 
Beatrice Pace 

Ima Pahl 

Roy L. Paris 

Elma Parker 

Faye Parks 

Hubert Parrett 
Mamie Parris 
Blanche Alice Parsons 
Della Parsons 

Edna Louise Patterson 
Rose Annie Pechal 
Marie Peck 

Hazel Perkins 

Ruth Phelps 

Billie Pickett 

Celia Pickoff 

Grady Pilgrim 
Lizzie Piper 

Yetta Pitter 

Minnie Louise Pittman 
Dora Pliner 

Odessa Plummer 
Addie Pollan 

Mary Bell Pollan 
Juliette Pomarice 
Lucy Lee Porter 
Mary Craig Powell 
William Prager 
Thelma Pratt 

Helen Prichard 

Alta Pryor 

Imogene Purser 
Francis Ragland 
Sally Cleo Rainwater 
Ruth Ralston 
Virginia Lee Ransom 
Modine Rape 

Lola Fannie Rasberry 
Winnie Lee Rasberry 
Leoti Rawlins 
Louise Redden 
Myrtle Lee Redding 
Edna Reddy 
Margaret Reece 
Pauline Reece 

Joel Virginia Reid 
Bernice Reich 

T. E. Renshaw 
Burleigh Renshaw 
Iva C. Rentzel 

Letha Reynolds 
Mildred Irene Rhea 
Mattie Richards 
Nellie Richardson 
Carl Reifkohl 

Jessie Roach 
Bernadine Robinson 
Earl M. Robinson 
Dorothy Ruth Robison 
J. B. Robison 

R. C. Rockfeller 
Della Green Roddy 
Freda E. Roe 

Guy D. Rose 
Dorothy Rosenthal 
Faye Rountree 

Felix Rountree 
Ulysses Rowe 
Leona Runner 
Beatrice Russell 
Raymond Rychlik 
Lottie Sadler 
Charles St. Clair 

A. R. Salazar 

Annie Sanders 

Clota Sanders 
Elizabeth Sanders 
Pearl Sanders 
Geraldine Sands 

Eli Sanger 


Edna Saunders Dorothy Stoker 
Mamie Sawyer Willie Belle Stokes 
Mildred Schaerdel Ann Stover 

Ida B. Schepp Nina Strickland 
Betty Schick Rose Mary Strickland 
George Schneider Sallie Strickland 

Ada Schofield Robert Clayton Stroud 
Mary K. Schweng Catherine Sturrock 
C. W. Schwettmann J. D. Sullivan 

James David Seale Ruby Supple 

Cuba Selby E. R. Surratt 

Mae Selby W. C. Surratt 

Lela Mae Sellers Mildred Sweatt 
Minnie Selzer Lena Swisher 

Vesta Shaw Verline Sword 

Ruby Faye Shellito Otis D. Taliaferro 

R. L. Shelton H. J. Tankersley 
Alma Gene Shields Myrtle Tarrance 
Della Siddall Edwin Norman Tatum 
Johanna Sievers Alma Terry 

Alta Simmons Billie Terry 

Chas T. Simmons August Tetze 

E. P. Simmons Roxie Thedford 
Evelyn Simms Artra Thomas 


Jean Thomas 
Lola Thomas 


Lena Simone 
Annaleen Simpson 


Martha Sipe Pearl Thomas 

Lula May Sites Lillian Thomas 

Dorothy Skipworth C. V. Thompson 

Mary Helen Skrivanek Ruth Thompson 

Peggy Slaughter Amelia Timpa 

Mildred Slay Meyer Tobolowsky 

Anna Smith Jim Toland 

Azama Smith Eunice Toon 

Crystal Smith Gladys Toon 

Herman Carl Smith Ann Trainham 

Katie Mae Smith Jennie Mae Traverse 

Cerelle Smith Mae Traw 

Louise Smith W. H. Trice 

Mary Ruth Smith Bertha Tuley 

Ruby Smith Mamie Turley 

Ruth H. Smith Madge Turner 

James N. Snow Tully Turner 

Rose Snow abe oe 
essie Southworth tna Ola Vance 

ene ate : Bertha Van Tassel 

Lucille Sparks son My or 

Nettie Sparks Mave Ve ag 

Ida Fielder Springer E B Vi = 5 

Art S. Stagner Eura Vogel 

Leona Louise Stanley Francis Wade 

Doris Steele Lucille Wade 

Sarah Sterling Faith Estelle Waggoner 

Juanita Stevens Eleanor Wagner 

Mary Stewart Ova Mae Walker 





Vera Frances Walker 
Laura Wall 

J. D. H. Wallace 
Stewart Wallace 
Jimmie Waller 
Clyde Wallis 

Bobbie Lurine Walters 
Elizabeth Walton 
Florence Ward 
Emily Warncke 

Etta Warren 

Rose Ford Washam 
Nora Bell Watkins 
Alma H. Weatherred 
May Webb 

Mozell Webb 
Edward Wedell 
Margaret Wedell 
Celestine Welch 

F. K. Welch 

Mary C. Werlla 
Carrie Whaley 
Dorothy Wheeler 
W. E. Whiddon 
Mary Whisenhurt 
Helen Whitaker 
Rhea Wilkerson 
Louise Wilkins 

C. Janette Williams 
E. H. Williams 
Grace Earle Williams 
Ila William 
Margaret Williams 
Margarette Williams 
Rose Williams 

Grace Williams 
Viola Grace Williams 
Doris Willard 

Nina Willoughby 
Maude H. Wilson 
Vergie C. Wingo 
Fern Winkler 

C. H. Wisdom 

P. W. Wisdom 
Cappy Wisseman 
Margaret Wood 
Nettie Dell Wood 
Robby Alene Woodson 
Mary Ann Wyatt 

Al Young 

Dorothy Young 
Winifred Young 
Franco Ysaura 

John Zimmerman 

P. L. Zimmerman 
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The fortieth anniversary of his serv- 
ice with the E. M. Anderson Furniture 
Company was recently observed by 
JOHN D. LAMBERT, general manager 
and secretary-treasurer, who started with 
the company when he was employed to 
do the bookkeeper’s work while she took 
a two-week vacation. 








Heads Life Underwriters. Assuming 
the presidency of the Dallas Association 
of Life Underwriters on July 1 will be 
James D. Edgecomb, who succeeds J. Max 
Spangler. Other new officers are Robert 
P. Baxter, vice president; J. Howard Ard- 
rey, treasurer; Miss Cora Dulaney, secre- 
tary; John P. Costello, national commit- 
teeman; and Stanley E. Martin, state com- 
mitteeman. New directors are W. E. An- 
derson, Willis H. Burge, Ed O. Choice 
and Hal D. Webb. 





Carver Sound Equipment Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Complete Sound Systems for All Purposes 
RENTAL EQUIPMENT 
Collis P. Irby, L. L. Northrup, Jerry F. Wrbas 
Owners 


1501 Young Street 





R-3464 








IN DALLAS Last Month 


New vice president and cashier of the 
South Dallas Bank & Trust Company is 
E. A. THAXTON, who started his bank- 
ing career with the Federal Reserve Bank 
in 1920, later became its deputy gover- 
nor, next served the old American Ex- 
change National Bank and then the First 
National Bank before returning to the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

5 7 5 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of TOM M. WILKES as 
division manager at Dallas for the Re- 
search Institute of America, with head- 
quarters at 805 Southwestern Life Build- 
ing. 

if v 7 

JAMES A. GILRUTH, formerly city 
manager of Gainesville and retired as 
a colonel in the United States Army, has 
been appointed executive director of the 
Veterans’ Service Center as successor to 
L. H. Smith. 

ee se 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of ALVIN M. OWSLEY, 
past national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, as vice president and resi- 
dent representative of Ball Brothers 
Company of Texas, with headquarters 
in Dallas. 

yor 

DR. GEORGE L. CARLISLE has been 
elected president of the medical staff of 
Baylor University Hospital for the en- 
suing year and will automatically serve 
as chairman of the executive committee, 
succeeding DR. ALEX W. TERRELL. 
Other new officers are DR. JOSEPH M. 
HILL, vice president and chairman of 
the program committee; and DR. HEN- 
RY G. MONTGOMERY, secretary. 
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OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


1523 COMMERCE ST. » 


a 






STATIONERS 








TELEPHONE R-8585 





Cotton Bowl Chief. New president o/ 
the Cotton Bowl Atheletic Association is 
Jordan C. Ownby, vice president of the 
First National Bank, who has been first 
vice president of the Cotton Bowl organ- 
ization. He was advanced at a meeting of 
the board of directors last month to finish 
the unexpired term of J. R. Parten of 
Houston, who asked to be relieved of the 
presidency but will continue to serve on 
the board. 
ee 

WALTER H. KLAPPROTH has re- 
signed as assistant regional director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation at 
Dallas to become transportation engi- 
neer with the Transit Bus Company of 


Dallas. 





New Vice President. Advancement of 
L. W. Lunt from secretary-treasurer to 
vice president and secretary of the Dallas 
Railway & Terminal Company was in- 
cluded among a number of promotions 
made at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors last month. Phil Kirchhaine 
was elevated from assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer to treasurer and assist- 
ant secretary, and W. M. Ransome, for- 
merly a senior accountant, was named as- 
sistant treasurer. Mr. Lunt, who has been 
associated with the company since 1913, 
had been secretary-treasurer since March, 
1933. 
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Silver Anniversary. Celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Dallas Union 
Trust Company, Dallas National Bank Building, are Thomas H. Obenchain, presi- 
dent (center) ; B. F. Houston, vice president (right) ; and Jack P. Brown, secretary- 
treasurer. Incorporated May 1, 1920, the firm deals in municipal and county bonds 
and local stocks, and has a branch office in Fort Worth. In addition to the officers, the 
board of directors includes Homer R. Mitchell and W. H. Painter. 











Named Vice President. Rufus W. Har- 
vey, Jr., of Dallas has been elected a vice 
president of the National Surety Corpora- 
tion and the National Surety Marine In- 
surance Company of New York. Formerly 
state manager for the National Surety 
Corporation for Texas and Oklahoma, he 
will be in charge of the Southwestern di- 
visions of both companies, with head- 
quarters in the Magnolia Building and 
branch offices in Houston, Oklahoma 





GRAYSON GILL 


Architect and Engineer 
306 Great National Life Building 





City, New Orleans and Memphis. The 
Southwestern division comprises the 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
oe 4 
Newly appointed assistant regional di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation at Dallas is W. R. ATKINS, for- 
merly district ODT manager at New 
Orleans. 
i oe 
Following release from active duty in 
the Army Air Force, MAJOR WILLIAM 
R. MOORE has resumed management of 
the Munger & Moore insurance agency. 


S. M. GLAZENER is the new presi- 
dent of the Dallas High School Teach- 
ers’ Association. Other officers are A. L. 
MALONE and MISS ALINE WALKER, 
vice presidents; MISS GRACE LOCK- 
EY, secretary; MISS ELIZABETH 
DICE, treasurer; and W. P. FULTON, 
parliamentarian. 
Ae 
HARLAN IRVIN, formerly with the 
State Health Department, has become as- 
sistant county agent at Dallas, succeeding 
U. D. THOMPSON, who has been ap- 
pointed county agent for Hunt County. 
ae ee 
CHARLES F. RUTLEDGE, formerly 
Scout executive of the Chisholm Trails 
Council, Abilene, has joined the execu- 
tive staff of Circle 10 Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, Dallas, as field ex- 
ecutive in the north and south districts 
in Dallas and Rockwall Counties. 
a eZ 
RAYMOND A. DANIELL, who has 
been discharged from the United States 
Marine Corps Reserve, has returned to 
the Blanks Engraving Company as sales 
manager. 
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Good Neighbor. Cited as a good neigh- 
bor and builder of international good 
will, Luis Perez Abreu, consul for Mexico 
for North Texas at Dallas, was honored 
by a special program sponsored last 
month at the Teatro Panamericano by the 
foreign trade committee of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. He was presented 
with a scroll attesting the appreciation 
of Dallas for his six years of service in 
this city. 

Pictured, left to right, are Harold M. 
Young, member of the Chamber’s foreign 
trade committee and master of ceremonies 


HUMBLE 
Keeps ‘em 
Rolling 











for the occasion; Consul Abreu; Fran- 
cisco Garcia, president of the Federation 
of Mexican Organizations; J. J. Rodri- 
guez, manager of Teatro Panamericano, 
R. L. Thomas, chairman of the foreign 
trade committee; and Miguel Salas, man- 
ager of Little Mexico Village. 

Chairman Thomas paid tribute to Con- 
sul Abreu not only in his committee ca- 
pacity but as a representative of Mayor 
J. Woodall Rodgers of Dallas. 

“He has gone past the line of duty and 
has done more to cement friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and 











Mexico than any other consul Dallas has 
had,” Mr. Thomas said. 

Representatives of various other Dal- 
las groups joined in honoring Consul 
Abreu during the ceremonial, including 
Mrs. Stone J. Robinson, director general 
of the Pan-American Round Table; Miss 
Virginia Root, representing the Pan- 
American Students’ Forum; and Mr. 
Salas and Mr. Rodriguez. A tribute was 
read from J. L. Stephenson, director of 
the Dallas Housing Authority, who was 
out of the city. 

ee 

New president of the Mercantile So- 
cial Club, employee group of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank, is FRANK 
WOLFE, who succeeds STUART HOL- 
LOWAY. Other new officers are BEN 
TREADWAY, vice president, and MISS 
GENE MOORE, secretary-treasurer. 

i v fi 

LOUIS COOPER, 4326 Caruth Boule- 
vard, has been appointed sales manager 
of the southern division of Western Dis- 
tilling Company of Cincinnati. 

if 7 if 

H. N. NANTZ, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Hotel Adolphus, has been 
advanced to sales manager. 
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Fashion Center Elects. Gordon Edwards of the Gordon 
Edwards Manufacturing Company has assumed the presi- 
dency of the Dallas Fashion and Sportswear Center, a divi- 
sion of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, following his elec- 
tion along with other officers at a membership meeting last 


month. He succeeds Lester Lief of the Marcy Lee Manufac- 





The new officers are pictured, left to right: Cecil Higgin- 
botham, Higginbotham-Bailey Company, first vice president; 
Mark Hannon, manager; Mr. Edwards; John Donovan, Don- 
ovan Manufacturing Company, second vice president; and 
F. H. Kidd, Graham-Brown Shoe Company, secretary- 








turing Company. 


treasurer. 











Heads T. & P. As new president of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Company, Wil- 
liam G. Vollmer succeeds J. L. Lancaster, 
who continues as chairman of the board. 

Mr. Vollmer, who began his career in 
1902 as a stenographer for the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad, was advanced to the T. 
\ P. presidency from senior vice presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. He 
was successively employed in the passen- 
ver, traffic, maintenance, engineering and 
operating departments of the Baltimore 
\ Ohio, Rock Island and Missouri Pacific 
lailroads before being named assistant 
\ the president of the Missouri Pacific 
i) 1917, He was made executive vice pres- 
i lent in 1933 and senior vice president in 
1943. 

Mr. Lancaster, who has been connected 
\ ith the Texas & Pacific Railway for more 
'1an thirty years, was elected president 
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in 1917 and chairman of the board in 
1939. 
Mh ae: 

R. G. DILLARD, credit manager of 
the Hotel Adolphus for the last seven 
years, has been appointed executive as- 
sistant manager, succeeding D. W. 
CARLETON, who has resigned to be- 
come director of sales and advertising 
for the Hotel New Yorker. 

ee ge 

DR. FLOYD POE, pastor of City Tem- 
ple Presbyterian Church, has been named 
chairman of the committee on social edu- 
cation and action by the Northern Pres- 
byterian Assembly. 

oe ¥ 

J.B. ADOUE, JR., president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Dallas, has 
been elected vice president of the Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc. 

a A 

THE REV. HAROLD GLEN BROWN, 
pastor of the First Christian Church at 
Pasco, Wash., for the last two years, has 
assumed his duties as assistant pastor of 
the East Dallas Christian Church. 


oe, a 


The appointment has been announced | 


of HARRY ROLNICK, general manager 
of the Byer-Rolnick Hat Company, as a 
member of the Office of Price Adminis- 


tration advisory board of the hat and 
cap industry. 
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ee 








gional information department for Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc., has resigned as south- 
ern regional public information repre- 
sentative at Dallas to become a member 
of the advertising staff of Neiman-Mar- 
cus Company. She had held the post with 
American Airlines for the last three years. 
Before that she was on the reportorial 
staff of the old Dallas Dispatch and later 
was society editor of the Daily Times 


Herald.- 





ee 

A. L. WRIGHT, regional manager of 
the Dallas branch of Acme Fast Freight, 
Inc., has been named assistant to the vice 
president. 


With Neiman-Marcus. Miss Marihelen 
McDuff, the only woman heading a re- 
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Katy Manager. Appointment of Horace 
M. Warden, native Texan, as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, with headquar- 
ters in Dallas, has been announced by 
Matthew S. Sloan, chairman of the 
board and president. He succeeds the late 
Frank W. Grace. Advanced from chief 
mechanical officer at Parsons, Kan., a post 
he has held since 1927, Mr. Warden has 
been with the Katy system since 1914. He 
started as a machinist in the shops at 
Walnut Springs, Texas. 
v 5 7 
LIEUT. WILLIAM F. LYNCH, re- 
cently discharged from the Navy, has 
joined R. H. Johnson and Company, in- 
vestment banking firm in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, as co-manager 
with LOUIS A. WATSON. O. B. 
BOHNY has become associated with the 
firm as salesman. 
7 f tA 
JOSEPH R. SMITH has resigned as 
regional manager for the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation at Dallas and will be- 
come associated with Eugene B. Smith 
and Company, Dallas cotton merchants. 
ee 
LANG WHARTON, executive vice 
president of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, has been re-elected to the board 
of directors of the Burlington-Rock Is- 
land Railroad. 


a ee 


Z. STARR ARMSTRONG has been 
appointed chairman of a committee of 
the Dallas Advertising League to cooper- 
ate with the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. Other members are MARVIN Mc- 
CARLEY, JOE LUBBEN, L. C. ROB- 
ERTS, and WILLIAM A. ROBERTS. 
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Graphic demonstration of the eco- 
nomic and industrial consequences of 
soil erosion in Dallas County was given 
more than 400 landowners and farmers 
at a soil conservation meeting at the 
Baker Hotel last month, sponsored by 
County Agent A. B. Jolley with the co- 
operation of the agricultural and live- 
stock committee of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The conference brought both farmers 
and city farm owners together as a step 
toward cooperative action in meeting the 
problem of soil erosion. 

The gravity of the problem was em- 
phasized by Victor H. Schoffelmayer, 
chairman of the Chamber committee, 
who pointed out that 50,000 acres of Dal- 
la: County land out of a total of 450,000 
acres have eroded away. He added that 
65 per cent of Dallas County farms are 
owned by Dallas people. 

V. C. Marshall, administrator of the 
T:xas Soil Conservation Board, warned 
that, without productive soil around Dal- 
la-, the city would not exist. 
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Dallas Farm Owners 
ombat Soil Erosion 


—Photographs by Thomas K. Cone, Jr. 


AGGRESSIVE WORKER for Trinity River improvement, John W. Carpenter is pictured (top, left) as 


he addressed the meeting on soil conservation. To his left is Victor H. Schoffelmayer. Shown at top, right, 
are Paul H. Walser (left) and V. C. Marshall. At bottom are pictured A. B. Jolley (left) and John M. Fouts. 


“Soil is the capital stock of every citi- 
zen,” he said. “As a natural resource and 
security in war and peace, it is essential 
to conserve the land.” 

Paul H. Walser, state conservationist 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, pointed out that, despite fertile 
productivity of the land during the war, 
productivity per acre of land in the 
United States is decreasing. 

“In Texas, 11,000,000 acres of land 
have eroded so badly they have been 
abandoned completely and 54,000,000 
acres have lost one-half or more of top 
soil,”’ he said. 

The soil conservation part of the Trin- 
ity River development program was 
stressed by John M. Fouts, general man- 
ager of the Trinity River Improvement 
Association, in outlining the three phases 
of river improvement: Soil conservation, 
flood control and navigation. 


“First phase of the development of the 
8,000,000 acres of the Trinity River 
watershed by a $32,000,000 congres- 
sional appropriation will be preserving 
the land on each little farm,’’ Mr. Fouts 
said. “Water run-off is the most damag- 
ing soil erodent to combat.” 


John W. Carpenter, chairman of the 
Chamber’s Trinity River Development 
Committee, declared that educational in- 
stitutions should not only teach students 
respect for the American form of govern- 
ment and the Constitution, but should in- 
still the responsibility of conserving the 
soil. 

Speakers also included W. A. King, 
agricultural manager of the Fort Worth 


Chamber of Commerce; E. C. Inglish, 


chairman of the Dallas Hardware and 


Implement Club; B. F. McLain, presi- 
dent of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 


merce; and Mr. Jolley. 
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Advanced by D. P. & L. H. B. Parris, 
who has served as secretary and treasurer 
of the Dallas Power & Light Company 
since 1933, was made vice president and 
treasurer at a meeting of the company’s 
directors last month following the stock- 
holders’ annual meeting. Mr. Parris’ long 
career in the electric utility field began 
in 1914 when he became a clerk for the 
Dallas Electric Lighting and Power Com- 
pany. H. G. Elmore, formerly assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, was 
elected secretary and assistant treasurer. 





Publicity Director. Charles D. Fair, vet- 
eran of World War II, has assumed his 
duties as publicist for the Southwestern 
Medical Foundation. Mr. Fair, a graduate 
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of the University of Nebraska, was en- 
gaged in advertising work when he vol- 
unteered for military service in 1941. 
Commissioned a lieutenant after attend- 
ing officer candidate school, he served as 
public relations officer in addition to his 
regular army duties as an infantry unit 
commander, and was given a medical dis- 
charge after three years of active duty. 
ee 

Dallas members of the committee on 
legal education of the State Bar of Texas, 
which is formulating a war veterans’ pro- 
gram to aid returning lawyers, are ROY 
C. LEDBETTER, EARL A. FORSYTHE 
and A. LESLIE JACKSON. 


7 if 7 


THEODORE (TEDDY) HARRIS has 
become president of the Oak Cliff Lions’ 
Club, having been moved up from vice 
president as successor to HUGH CRAIG, 
who resigned upon moving to Shreveport. 

ee: a 


D. HAROLD BYRD is president of the 
reorganized Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of Texas. M. S. CHURCH of 
Dallas is vice president; W. L. PICKENS 
of Dallas, secretary and treasurer; and 
MISS BESS BOND of Dallas, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. Directors include 
E. B. GERMANY, C. ANDRADE III, W. 
D. McBEE, HARRY HINES, DOUGLAS 
FORBES, GRADY H. VAUGHN, JOHN 
COWDEN, C. P. BURTON, W. E. HUNT- 
ER, BARRON KIDD and J. R. BLACK, 
all of Dallas. 


tq 7 ¥ 


The board of directors of the South 
and East Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
has been enlarged with the addition of 
GRANVILLE MOORE, HARRY STONE 
and L. R. WINBORN. 


ys 


HUGH BARGANIER has been named 
manager of the men’s hat department of 
Roland Ellis, 333 West Jefferson. 


y °F? q 


J. TIM CONROY, municipal director 
of public works, has assumed a place on 
the board of directors of the Oak Cliff 
Chamber of Commerce as successor to 
R. M. CLIFT, who resigned following his 
appointment recently as manager of the 
highway department of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

a eZ 

Personnel changes at the Dallas Morn- 
ing News include the appointment of 
TED BARRETT as director of public re- 
lations, W. W. TRUAX as executive news 
editor, and JACK KRUEGER as city edi- 


tor. 





Ad League Officers. Ira E. DeJerneti 
has been elected president of the Dallas 
Advertising League for the ensuing year 
as successor to Don L. Baxter. Other new 
officers are: Joe A. Lubben, first vice 
president; L. C. (Bob) Roberts, second 
vice president; and Clifton Blackmon, 
secretary-treasurer. New members of the 
board of directors are: James W. Huff, 
Paul A. Lay, Marvin B. McCarley and H. 
Harold. Wineburgh. 


Col. Pears Chief Pilot 
For Aerovias Braniff 

Appointment of Colonel Richard W. 
Pears, recently of the United States 
Army Air Forces and formerly chief 
pilot for Braniff Airways, as chief pilot 
of Aerovias Braniff, S. A., has been an- 
nounced by T. E. Braniff of Dallas, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Braniff has also announced that 
the Cuban government has granted Aero- 
vias Braniff, S. A., permission to operate 
into Havana. He said that the next serv- 
ice of the company, which started opera- 
tions April 4 with the inauguration of 
service between Mexico City and Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, will be from Mexico City 
to Merida as the first segment of the Mex- 
ico City-Merida-Havana route. 


Members of the Dallas Cosmopolitan 
Club have elected HERSCHEL M. IN- 
GRAM president for the ensuing year as 
successor to JAMES O. WING. Other o/- 
ficers are ELMER A. VIETS, vice presi- 
dent; ERNEST L. RODGERS, secretary : 
R. E. DENNISON, treasurer; and WII 
LIAM A. BALTZELL, sergeant-at-arm:. 
The new board of directors will includ: 
FLOYD GARRETT, KNUD E. LARSE 
and M. C. LoCASTE. 
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Mercantile National Bank Opens 
Industrial Service Department 


To provide facilities for aiding Dallas 
manufacturers, distributors of merchan- 
dise and others with their expansion and 
post-war problems, the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank has inaugurated an indus- 
trial service department. 

Manager of the new division is Clyde 
\. Wallis, who has also been named vice 
president of the bank. 

Mr. Wallis, a former newspaper re- 
porter and editorial writer, has stepped 
into his new assignment with the Mercan- 
tile National Bank after having served 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce since 
1921 as manager of the industrial depart- 
ment, a division he organized. 

He will likewise set up the bank’s new 
program to render service to new indus- 
trial enterprises as well as those already 
operating. Plans for the department’s op- 
eration will mature as it becomes fully 
established, the overall objective being to 
be equipped to assist any concern desir- 
ing advice on expansion, marketing and 
other problems. 





CLYDE V. WALLIS 


J. Ben Critz, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, expressed regret in losing an 
exceptionally capable, efficient and loyal 
employee. 

“My personal and business association 
with Mr. Wallis has been both pleasant 
and inspiring and I shall certainly miss 
his sound advice and fine cooperation,” 


Mr. Critz said. “Mr. Wallis has a national 
reputation, and is considered one of the 
best industrial research and promotional 
men in the Chamber of Commerce field. 
The promotional and factual literature, 
such as the book entitled, ‘The Dallas 
Southwest,’ prepared by him, has been a 
model for Chambers over the United 
States and has been placed in the libra- 
ries in many large universities. His leav- 
ing is indeed a loss to the Dallas Cham- 
ber, but of course we wish him every suc- 
cess in his new line of endeavor.” 


Mr. Wallis joined the Dallas Morning 
News in 1915 following his graduation 
from the University of Texas with a 
Bachelor of Arts Degree. He was a first 
lieutenant in the coast artillery of the 
United States Army during World War I. 
In 1920 he was asked to do a temporary 
chore for the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce by helping in a census compila- 
tion. So proficient was he on the job that 
at its conclusion he was invited to remain 
as a permanent staff member. He then 
proceeded to organize the Chamber’s in- 
dustrial department. 











Resident Manager. Raymond F. Hall, 
who has been sales promotional manager 
at the Baker Hotel for the last six years, 
has been appointed resident manager as 
successor to Henry C. Dickson. Mr. Hall 
was formerly general sales manager for 
the Ralph Hitz Hotels, with headquarters 
alt the Hotel New Yorker, and also pre- 
viously served as manager of the West 
Baden Springs Hotel and the Hoosier 
Country Club at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. 
ee 
F. W. JOHNSON of Dallas has been 
el-cted a director of the credit manage- 
nent division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 
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Radio Broadcasts Dramatize Services 
Rendered by Dallas War Chest Agencies 


“Crisis in War Town,” a series of 15- 
minute broadcasts dramatizing social 
services rendered by agencies of the Dal- 
las County War Chest, may be heard 
every Thursday at 5:15 p.m. over Radio 
Station KRLD. 

Presented as a public service of the 
radio station in cooperation with the War 
Chest, the programs feature major social 
problems on both the home and war 
fronts based on true situations supplied 
by social work agencies. The first of the 
14-week series was broadcast May 24. 
Victor Jory, celebrity of the stage, screen 
and radio, is narrator and the casts in- 
clude well-known film, radio and stage 
stars. 

The broadcasts feature stories of vis- 
iting nurses, youth character-building 
agencies, the returned veteran, hospital 
care, day nurseries, USO and USO camp 
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shows, United Seamen’s service, family 
casework, foster placement, War Prison- 
ers’ Aid and United War Relief. 


eS @- Fs 


Dallas City Councilmen have appoint- 
ed CLYDE WHERRY to the Park Board 
as successor to W. B. DOUGHERTY, 
former president of the board, who asked 
that he not be reappointed. 
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Guest of Home Builders. A Dallas 
visitor last month, Joseph E. Merrion, 
Chicago, president, National Home 
Builders’ Association, voiced opposition 
to more public housing, which he de- 
clared to be improper use of taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. Merrion (center) speaker at a din- 
ner at the Glen Lakes Country Club given 
by members of the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of Dallas, the Real Estate Board, 
Lumbermen’s Association, and the Mort- 


gage Bankers’ Association, is pictured 
with, left to right, R. F. Andrews, loan 
officer of the Veterans’ Administration; 
J. B. Cozzo, president of the Dallas home 
builders; Hugh E. Prather, a director of 
the national home builders’ group; and 
J. M. Stemmons, president of the Dallas 


Real Estate Board. 


The national association president said 
that his organization is opposed to more 
public housing because no evidence of its 
necessity has been given and private in- 








fe 


School Superintendent. New superin- 
tendent of Dallas public schools is War- 
ren Travis White, who has been advanced 
by the Board of Education from assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of Dallas 
high schools, a post he has held since 
1941. He will take over his new duties in 
September as successor to Julius Dorsey, 
who will retire after more than’ thirty 
years of service. Mr. White joined the 
Dallas school system in 1931 as princi- 
pal of Sunset High School. 


if 7 4 


HERBERT P. GAMBRELL of Dallas 
has been elected a vice president of the 
Texas State Historical Association. 
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Opens Ad Office. Clyde E. Rapp has 
been appointed manager of the new Dal- 
las office opened by J. Walter Thompson 
Company, advertising agency, to serve 
branches and dealers in the Ford Motor 
Company’s Southwest region. Headquar- 
ters are in the Irwin-Keasler Building. 
Mr. Rapp was formerly with the agency’s 
Chicago office. 
A 7 tA 


W. F. FARRELL has been elected pres- 
ident of the Dallas Chapter, Federal Bar 
Association. S. L. MAYO, SARAH C. 
MENEZES and DAVID B. LOVE are 
vice presidents; MORRIS HANKINS, 
secretary; and HUGO SWAN, treasurer. 








































terests have shown the capacity to do the 


entire housing job. 


He expressed the view that home build- 
ers of the country could erect a hedge 


against inflation now and in the post- 
war period if permitted to build. He said 
that relaxation of the restrictions of the 
War Production Board and other war 
agencies would make it possible for 
builders to pick up the slack in employ- 
ment as the war job comes to an end. 








Medical Center to End 
Public Health Lectures 


The concluding lecture of the lay edu- 
cational series being sponsored by the 
Southwestern Medical Foundation and 
Parkland Hospital will be held June 10 at 
3 p.m. in the auditorium of the South- 
western Medical College, 3802 Maple 
Avenue. The subject will be, “In Defense 
of Ghouls.” The series is designed to ac- 
quaint the public with important health 
problems by information from authorita- 
tive sources. 


A 7 7 


Highest ranking office of the Methodist 
Church has been given to BISHOP 


CHARLES C. SELECMAN, Dallas, for- 


men president of Southern Methodist 
University, with his election to the presi- 
dency of the council of bishops. 


a Se A 


JOHN C. JESTER of Dallas has been 
appointed assistant to the president of the 
Colonial Trust Company of New York 
and will handle the institution’s business 
with Texas banks, with headquarters at 
1214 Republic Bank Building. 
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New Police-Fire Chiefs. Dallas police 
and fire departments are operating un- 
der new chiefs who were appointed soon 
after installation of the re-elected city ad- 
ministration last month. Inspector Carl 
Hansson (right) was advanced to police 
chief, succeeding J. M. Welch, and Bat- 
talion Chief C. N. Penn was made fire 
chief, as successor to L. M. Funk. 


Chief Hansson has been a member of 
the police department for eleven years. 
He started in 1934 as a patrolman and 
has served successively as desk sergeant, 
head of the vice squad, in the detective 
division, as patrol sergeant and as a lieu- 
tenant of detectives before being named 
inspector of police in June, 1944. Chief 
Penn’s period of service in the fire depart- 
ment has extended over eighteen years. 
He joined the department in 1927 as a 
private, and has been advanced succes- 
sively to lieutenant, then to captain and 
next to battalion chief more than a year 
ago. 

Personnel changes within the two de- 
partments have included the advance- 
ment of Captain Jack H. Tanner to deputy 
chief of the police department and Bat- 
talion Chief J. W. Owens of the South 
Dallas district to assistant chief of the 
fire department, 


Oak Cliff Bank & Trust 
Building Two-Story Annex 

Contract has been awarded to the Inge 
Construction Company for the erection 
of a two-story annex to the present build- 
ing housing the Oak Cliff Bank & Trust 
Company, it has been announced by R. 
D. Suddarth, president. The addition, to 
cost about $40,000, will give the bank a 
90)-foot front on West Jefferson at Madi- 
son, and like the rest of the bank building 
will be 110 feet deep. 

, + * 

New chairman of the Dallas Health 
Council sponsored by the Council of 
Social Agencies is DR. WILLIAM F. 
MENGERT of the Southwestern Medical 
College. JOE C. THOMPSON has been 


named vice chairman. 
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Jones-Calvert Company 


Wins Award for Service 
A “certificate of merit in recognition 
of excellent and outstanding service as 


B. B. GROCE, owner of Otarion of 
Dallas, an organization devoted to the 
service of the hard of hearing, has been 
appointed Southwestern divisional sales 


manager for Otarion, Inc., hearing aid 
manufacturer of Chicago, with super- 
vision of sales in the states of Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Missouri. 


a contract manager” has been awarded 
by the National Housing Association of 
Washington to the Dallas real estate firm 
of Jones-Calvert Company. This is one 
of only forty-three awards made through- 
out the nation. 
yor 

WILLIAM ZIEGLER has been named 
district engineer for the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction for the Texas- 
Oklahoma territory, with headquarters at 
315 Construction Building. 





Carver Sound Equipment Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Complete Sound Systems for All Purposes 
RENTAL EQUIPMENT 
Collis P. Irby, L. L. Northrup, Jerry F. Wrbas 
Owners 


1501 Young Street R-3464 













































EMPLOYERS 


“The Blue Cross Plan provides a way for em- 
ployees to pay for hospital care for themselves and 
their families in advance of needs. This relieves 
them of unexpected financial burdens and speeds 
recovery by eliminating worry. Employees are 
back on the job quicker.” 
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EMPLOYEES 


“Since the Blue Cross Plan is operated on a 
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community basis and without profit, full benefits 
are always available for the small amount of 
money invested in membership. Benefits are also 
increased as reserves grow. The employee and all 
his eligible dependents can be covered at only 
$1.75 monthly.” 


DOCTORS 7 


“Patients recover quicker when the burde: 
of worry is lifted from their minds. When 
“__ patients know that hospital bills are paid 
through their membership in Blue Cross one 
of the greatest sources of worry is banished. 
..\ug@ Some of the leading doctors in the State serve 
as officers and directors of Blue Cross.” 
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HOSPITALS 


“There are 238 leading hospitals in the State of 
Texas that are member hospitals of the Blue Cross 
Plan. The Plan was originated by Texas Hospitals 
a few years ago. Today, Blue Cross Plans through- 
out the nation protect more than 17,000,000 
Americans.” 


For Full Details Call or Write 


GROUP HOSPITAL SEAVICE. Inc 


TEXAS’ OWN NON-PROFIT COMMUNITY PLAN 
R-9508 ... Dallas 
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With a group of officials in attendance 
from New York, new offices and ware- 
house of the Southwestern branch of Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, 3020 Canton, were 
opened last month with a “house-warm- 
ing” arranged by Burton Riordan, branch 
manager. 

Visiting executives of the company 
manufacturing well-known brands of 
pharmaceuticals were Lee H. Bristol, vice 
president and secretary; Joseph P. Har- 
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—Photographs by Thomas K. Cone, Jr. 


Bristol-Myers Company Opens 


New Southwest Branch Offices 


die, vice president in charge of sales; 
and George MacMillan, public relations 
director. Shown at top, left, are Mr. Bris- 
tol (left) and Mr. Hardie (center) with 
J. C. Tenison, president of the Dallas Na- 
tional Bank and treasurer of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. At top, right, 
Fred F. Florence, president of the Re- 
public National Bank, is pictured with 
Miss Hazel Dillon, secretary to the Dallas 
manager and hostess at the open house. 


Four new members of the board of 
trustees of the Dallas Theater, Inc., are 
MRS. CLEVE McMILLEN, MRS. WIL- 
LIAM BACON, MRS. DAVID LESAN 
and MRS. GEORGE SCHEPPS. 

a eZ 

FELIX McKNIGHT, assistant manag- 
ing editor of “The Dallas Morning 
News,” has been announced as winner of 
the 1945 achievement award of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national professional journal- 
istic fraternity, for editorial writing. 


At lower, left, Mr. Riordan, the South- . 
western branch manager, is shown, left, 
with Mr. MacMillan. Photograph at lower 
right is exterior view of the new branch. 

The Dallas warehouse is one of the 
company’s largest in the country, said 
Mr. Bristol, who forecast great business 
development in this area. The Southwest- 
ern branch serves the states of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Texas. 


>. H. SCHUTTE, who started his rail- 
road career with the Santa Fe Railway 
in Galveston and became assistant claim 
agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail. 
road in 1914, has been advanced to gen- 
eral claim agent for the Katy at Dallas 
as successor to the late W. L. Alexander. 
yorg7 

RAE E. SKILLERN, president oi 
Skillern’s Drug Stores of Dallas, has been 
elected president of the Southern Drug 
Store Association. 
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Report Lists 1944 Income Payments 
In Texas at Six Billion Dollars 


Income payments in Texas were $6,- 
000,000,000 in 1944 as compared with 
$5,700,000,000 in 1943, and more than 
double the income of prosperous 1929, 
it is revealed in a report entitled “South- 
western Economy Flourishes,” which has 
been released by Carl F. Bartz, regional 
manager at Dallas of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

Because of the predominance of Texas 
in the Southwest region, the information 
contained in the report deals specifically 
with this highly diversified state, although 


the more salient features of last year’s 
economy in northwest Louisiana are also 
covered. The report, prepared by Dr. 
F. A. Buechel, economic analyst for the 
Bureau of Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and acting regional 
business consultant of the Department of 
Commerce, points out that the year 1944 
was a prosperous one for the Southwest 
region, with agriculture, mining, manu- 
facturing and the distributive trades all 
sharing in gains over preceding years. 








Letter.s— 


I used to live in Dallas—from 1906 to 
1918. I still have a warm place in my 
heart for that fine city. I still have many 
friends there, though many of them I 
knew then have passed away. I still keep 
in touch with doings there by occasional 
visits and through the magazine DAL- 
LAS. 

This letter has its inspiration from 
your (Dale Miller’s) splendid article, “A 
New President and a New Era.” I have 
read many tributes to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and many estimates of Harry 
S. Truman, but yours is by far the best I 
have read. 

It is frank and fair but not fulsome. I 
share your views fully. 

S. G. REED, Houston. 


I have read with profound interest, ad- 
miration, and approval, your (Dale Mil- 
ler’s) contribution of “A New President 
and a New Era” to the current issue of 
the magazine of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, and send you this word of 
spontaneous and unstinted congratula- 
tions upon its excellence in analysis, ap- 
praisement, and literary style. 

It is so superbly done that I am put- 
ting it carefully away in my file of con- 
temporary writings which have greatly 
impressed me. 

GEORGE WAVERLEY Briccs, 
Dallas. 


We have as yet failed to secure the 
necessary permit from the war committee 
en conventions to hold our market serv- 
ice meeting, previously scheduled for 
May, and the result of the trip to Wash- 
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ington last week was so discouraging 
that we have just about abandnned hope 
of securing it. 

Your Washington representative, Dale 
Miller, evinced a thorough understanding 
of our problem and was most helpful in 
presenting it to the secretary of the war 
committee on conventions. 

We want you and your organization to 
know that we appreciate the constructive 
counsel and effective assistance of Mr. 
Miller. In maintaining an office in Wash- 
ington, with such a qualified man in 
charge, you are certainly rendering a 
valuable service to the business men of 
Dallas and Texas. 

Our estimate and appreciation of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce has been 
enhanced by this experience and we 
pledge you our wholehearted support 
whenever we can be of assistance. 

Tom D. Co..ins, 
Secretary-Manager, the Southwest- 
ern Shoe Travelers’ Association. 
5 5 + 

JIMMIE MARTIN has resigned as 
assistant prosecutor to District Attorney 
Dean Gauldin to enter the private prac- 
tice of law. 


Joins American Airlines. J. E. (Jack) 
Saunders, formerly manager of the mem- 
bership service and public relations de- 
partment of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been appointed regional direc- 
tor of public information at Dallas for 
American Airlines, Inc. Mr. Saunders 
(right) is pictured.with Bradford S. Gib- 
son, recently named manager of the new 
Dallas district traffic office. 

Mr. Saunders, who will direct the de- 
partment formerly headed by Miss Mari- 
helen McDuff, who has become a member 
of the advertising staff of Neiman-Mar- 
cus Company, has a broad background of 
newspaper, public relations and advertis- 
ing experience. Previous to his service 
with the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
he was associated with the Dallas adver- 
tising agency of Tracy-Locke Company, 
was assistant to the advertising director 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany in St. Louis and was a member of 
the public relations staff of the Texas Di- 
vision of North American Aviation, Inc.. 

a ae 

Wearing the silver star of brigadier 
general is MEDICAL DIRECTOR W. 
LEE HART of the Eighth Service Com- 
mand, whose promotion has been con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

a ae 

FRANK R. MALLORY, formerly with 
the Lone Star Gas Company, has been 
appointed contact representative for the 
Veterans’ Administration, 1036 Mercan- 
tile Bank Building. 











Testimonial Honors Nathan Adams 


Having relinquished the presidency of 
the First National Bank to assume the 
chairmanship of the board of directors, 
Nathan Adams has been honored by the 
bank’s stockholders with a permanent 
testimonial inscribed upon the pages of 
their minute book. A copy of the tribute 
was framed and presented to Mr. Adams 
by a committee headed by Byrd E. White 
and including Hyman Pearlstone and 


Ballard Burgher. 

The inscription paid tribute to Mr. 
Adams for his “invaluable services to the 
bank for the last fifty-five years, during 
the last twenty years of which he served 
as president.” E. L. Flippen; who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Adams as president of the 


’ bank, and Paul Dana, cashier, signed the 


resolution in addition to the members of 
the committee. 








=. 


Grant Advertising Agency Takes Over 
Detroit Firm of Grace and Bement 


Absorption of the Grace & Bement ad- 
vertising agency of Detroit by Grant Ad- 
vertising, Inc., of Dallas has added a fifth 
office in the United States to the Grant 
organization. Besides the Dallas home 
office, other operations are located at Chi- 
cago, New York and Miami. 

Edward R. Grace, who has been head 
of Grace & Bement, has become a vice 
president of the Grant agency. Additions 
to the Dallas staff, announced by Sam 
Hepworth, vice president in charge, in- 
clude James C. Connery, formerly with 
Erwin Wasey & Company, Oklahoma 
City, who has become production man- 
ager in the Dallas office; and Jim Young, 


formerly with the Dallas Times-Herald, 
who has been appointed an account exec- 
utive. 

Pioneering in the Latin-American field, 
the Grant organization also maintains of- 
fices at Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, Mexico City, Monterrey, Havana 
and Caracas. Will C. Grant, president of 
Grant Advertising, announced that ex- 
pansion plans call for additional offices 
at Los Angles, London, Sydney, Auck- 
land and Shanghai, with exploratory 
work already under way in London and 
Los Angeles. He said that the agency 
now ranks fifteenth in billings on a world- 
wide basis, and is serving more than 200 
clients from the twelve offices. _ 





Medical College Birthday “Dallas Huts" 


(Continued from Page 22) 


the department of physiology and phar- 
macology. Their work in developing new 
drugs to increase the effectiveness and 
lessen the danger of morphine for relief 
of pain has been reported in the leading 
national scientific journals. 

In the new department of experimental 
medicine, Dr. Harrison is continuing his 
investigation of hypertension. To work 
with him, the Foundation has obtained 
Dr. Arthur Grollman, formerly associ- 
ated with the Bowman-Gray School of 
Medicine. 

Officers of the Southwestern Medical 
Foundation are Dr. E. H. Cary, presi- 
dent; Karl Hoblitzelle, vice president and 
chairman of the executive committee; 
Fred M. Lange, vice president and man- 
aging director; Herbert Marcus, treas- 
urer; and H. B. Sanders, general counsel. 

The Dallas City Council and County 
Commissioners in a recent meeting with 
the board of trustees of the Foundation 
approved in principle a plan to build a 
new memorial hospital on a newly pro- 
jected site. It is planned that a bond is- 
sue of from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 will 
be placed before the people of Dallas 
County for approval, with which to erect 
this new hospital as a lasting memorial 


to all who served in World War II. 


New member of the board of directors 
of the Haverty Furniture Companies, Inc., 
is WALLACE W. WOODS, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Dallas store, 
who joined the Haverty organization in 
1919 as a salesman and was advanced to 
assistant manager in 1932. 





{Continued from Page 10) 


Huts” or “Homettes” include training 
quarters for airline pilots and personnel, 
portable postoffice quarters at municipal 
airports, store rooms, restaurants, tour- 
ist courts, farm houses, quarters for con- 
struction workers, chicken sheds and in- 
dividual dwelling accommodations. 
Many reasons are suggested as to why 
“Homettes” have “caught on.” Briefly, 
they can be summarized as follows: The 
“Dallas Huts” provide housing in a mat- 
ter of hours, not weeks or months. They 
have saved millions of man-hours in crit- 
ical labor areas that normally would have 
been required to site-build houses for 
war workers, hours that were devoted in- 
stead to the production of vital materiel 


Phot war. They are economical to buy and 
maintain. And, since they are fully salv- 


ageable, once their original purpose is 
accomplished, they can be resold for re- 
use elsewhere. 

What will Texas Pre-Fab do post-war? 
What will come of Texas Pre-Fab’s mass 
buying and mass producing facilities? 
An indication of Texas Pre-Fab’s post- 
war future is to be found in the rapidly 
expanding distribution division of the 
company, which immediately upon the 
release of critical materials will be ready 
to engage in mass marketing to provide 
new low-cost civilian housing. Possibly 
the most convincing evidence concerning 
the future of the “Dallas Hut” or “Hom- 
ette” lies in the countless dealership ap- 
plications that have come to Texas Pre- 
Fab from real estate development com- 
panies, lumber companies, farm imple- 


ment distributors, construction engi- 
neers, department stores and scores ot 
other industries and institutions seeking 
a dealership franchise in the territory 
they serve. They visualize a tremendous 
market in vacation cabins as well as other 
resort and recreational housing, and they 
are also alert to the pent-up demand for 
improved tenant farm houses and for eco- 
nomical, low-income housing for families 
who want a comfortable place in which to 
live debt-free and have the opportunity 
to save toward the ultimate ideal home. 
These are but a few of the possible post- 
war uses for “Homettes,” as visualized by 
dealership applicants. 

The sale of “Homettes” will in no way 
interfere with the work of regular build- 
ers and contractors, points out Bert J. 
Mitchell, who is director of the distribu- 
tion division of the Texas Pre-Fab com- 
pany. The “Homettes” will reach a mar- 
ket, he explains, which the building trade 
has not found profitable to serve and ex- 
ists in many instances in areas where 
tradesmen are not interested in working. 
“Homettes” can be shipped into these 
areas and, because of their simplicity, 
can be erected by low-cost, unskilled 
labor. 

The “Homette” is not the only type of 
housing Texas Pre-Fab is planning to 
offer in the post-war period. Numerous 
other styles of houses to provide econom- 
ical housing for the mass market are in 
the experimental stage. Many new devel- 
opments in materials are being profitably 
utilized, and the company itself is seek- 
ing to develop materials of its own. Ma- 
terial now most commonly used in the 
construction of “Dallas Huts” and “Hom- 
ettes” is Douglas Fir Plywood, exterior 
grade. This is the same type of plywood 
utilized in the construction of PT boats, 
trainer planes, gliders and the famous 
British Mosquito bomber and is not to be 
confused with the pre-war type of ply- 
wood commonly used for crating and 
other purposes. While prior to the war 
there were only two or three pieces ol! 
equipment in the nation for producing 
exterior-type plywood, scores exist today. 

With these new hot-press machines. 
veneers of the plywood are bonded with 
phenolformaldehyde resinous glues. 
which, after processing and baking, be- 
come far stronger than the wood itself. 
The veneers are laid on top of each othe: 
with the grain running at right angles to 
combine all of the wood’s strength-giv- 
ing characteristics and to minimize the 
wood’s weaknesses. This particular type 
of plywood is said not only to provide un- 
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North American Aviation 
Awarded Third "E" Star 


The Dallas plant of North American 
Aviation, Inc., has been awarded a third 
star for the company’s Army-Navy “E” 
flag. The original “E” was received by 
the Dallas plant in September, 1942, 
since which time high production stand- 
ards and excellence of quality control re- 
sulted in three additional awards. 





usual strength, long life and durability 
but is fire-retardant, insect-resistent and 
has certain insulating properties. 


Today, because this permanent, water- 
proof plywood is mass-produced, it costs 
no more than pre-war plywood that was 
far inferior in quality, Mr. Mitchell 
points out. 


Mineral-and-asphalt-surfaced Celo-Sid- 
ing and other wall boards also are used 
on some of the houses produced by Texas 


Pre-Fab. 


In addition to manufacturing the “Dal- 
las Hut,” Texas Pre-Fab has also built 
thousands of barracks for the Armed 
Forces and barrack-type buildings for in- 
stitutional use, such as portable schools 
and hospitals. The company has also 
manufactured a portable, prefabricated 
individual hangar for single-engine ci- 
vilian aircraft and has them in use and 
under observation under all types of cli- 
matic conditions in this country from 
New England to the Rocky Mountains. 
These hangars are of a special V-type de- 
sign developed by one of Texas Pre-Fab’s 
design engineers. The company plans to 
resume mass production of the individual 
hangars as soon as material restrictions 
are sufficiently relaxed. 


Several different types of cottage 
homes providing from 576 to 720 square 
feet of floor space have been designed. 
The plant is now getting into production 
on one style to be shipped in quantity on 
lend-lease to the United Kingdom. 


An organized experimental department 
is now busy planning Texas Pre-Fab’s 
post-war products. Among them will 
likely be a varied line of standardized 
farm and railroad buildings. With new 
products in the making, the question 
arises as to the extent of the company’s 
post-war distribution radius for these 
products. Company officials are con- 
vinced that, if they were to confine Texas 
Pre-Fab distribution to an area within a 
5\)-mile radius of Dallas, they would find 
a tremendous post-war market for their 
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products. However, with new material de- 
velopménts underway, it is their consid- 
ered opinion, backed by a number of out- 
standing national bankers, that distribu- 
tion can be economically effected 
throughout the entire country and in 
many foreign markets as well, partic- 
ularly in view of Dallas’ situation relative 
to water routes and the Latin Americas. 

In fact, at the present time the com- 
pany has found it profitable not only for 
itself but for the distributor involved to 
ship by water as far away as Honolulu. 
Even on that far-off Pacific Island “Dal- 
las Huts” are rendering an important 
service in meeting a critical housing situ- 
ation. 





Florence F, Livaudais 
Nell Lollar 
Gertrude M. Longeope 
Marie H. Marie 
B. H. MeCulloch 
Geneva 1. MeJunkin 
Allen E. MeMurray 
Connie L. Milholland 
Beatrice W. Moore 
Marguerite T. Musick 
Michaux Nash 
Janet Neblett 
Irene N. Nordenberg 
Helen L. Odom 
Marie Odom 
Mary Payne 
Eva P. Pfaffenberger 
Frances W. Pinkham 
Lillie B, Preston 
J. Sid Pulliam 
DeWitt T. Ray 
Pansy Reddick 
Phillip Reid 
Oleta Richards 
Frankie S. Riggs 
James C. Roddy 
Minnie Rowland 
T. W. Rutledge 
James E. Schow 
Manning B. Shannon 
Daphne Faye Shelton 
John H, Shirley 
William Shockley 
Augusta Sims 


Glenn E. Aly 

Royce Anderson 
Robert C. Ayres 
Dorothy M. Beckner 
Cora Beckworth 
Gertrude Blackburn 
Virginia Brant 
Fairy Brashier 
Mary Lou Brooks 
M. W. Brooks 

J. D. Brown 
Patricia Brown 
Wanda Jeanne Brown 
H. H. Buhrer 
Thelma J. Burleson 
J. Leonard Carlisle 
Wm. H. Cathey 
Norma Jane Clark 
Clara Condray 
Adria Corley 
Patricia Cox 

Gloria K. Crafton 
Zelma Crane 

Daniel Evans 
Dorothy Ann Evers 
Mary Rowena Fallin 
Myrtle Jo Fleming 
Millard W. Gates 
Louise E. Gohry 
Ora Lee Gregory 

A. H. Grubbs 

Anne Hanks 

Billie P. Hardy 
Arch T. Harris 


Robbie Hill J. Leonard Smith 
Juanita E. Hobday Opal G. Snow 

Wm. R. Hoge Ruth Spradlin 
Inga Holmberg Doris Ruth Stevens 


Marie Strange 
Juanita Tardy 
John A. Thomas 
Mattie H. Tillison 
Mary F. Trotter 
Annie Merl Turner 
Kathleen Waddell 
Guy H. Walden 
Mary Welborne 7 
Ella Ruth Wiles >. ‘ 
Alice Winton 1 h 


Lois Holmes 
Mildred L. Holtz 
E. C. Huggins 
Margaret Hurt 
Mary Jo James 
Mary Lou Johnsey 
Lillias L. Jones 

L. Ray Jones 

Tola Fay Jordan 
Mary Jane Kassens 
Patricia Kennedy 


Designer of the “Dallas Hut” and the 
“Homette” is H. F. Pettigrew, who is also 
widely known as a designer of fine thea- 
ters. Winfield Morten is the company’s 
general manager, assisted by R. H. Hop- 
kins. The goals of the Texas Pre-Fab of- 
ficials are to provide in the post-war pe- 
riod the most comfortable and attractive 
type housing possible for low and mid- 
dle-income groups; to reduce the cost of 
housing through mass production meth- 
ods to a new low level, similar to the low 
cost of mass-produced automobiles com- 
pared with custom-built jobs; and to 
play an important part in the planned 
industrial development and expansion of 
greater Dallas. 
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Yahr-Donen Corporation Opens 
Branch Buying Office in Dallas 


Dallas has been added to the operation 
centers of the Yahr-Donen Corporation, 
widely known buying and merchandising 
organization serving some 250 retail 
stores country-wide, with offices already 
established in New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Los Angeles. 

The new branch opened at 801-02 
Texas Bank Building is under the man- 
agement of Miss Helen Doyle, who re- 
turns to Dallas after five and a half years 
of service as buyer and merchandiser for 
the M. M. Cohen Company at Little Rock. 
She was formerly buyer of ready-to-wear 
for Titche-Goettinger Company and later 
associated with A. Harris & Company. 

Opening the Dallas office is in line 
with the organization’s post-war plans, 
embracing export buying for the Pacific 


areas, such as New Zealand, Australia, 
Honolulu and the Islands, as well as for 
Mexico and the Latin-American coun- 
tries, said Irving Yahr, general manager. 


“The Dallas market has great possibil- 
ities for an outstanding future and it will 
develop into a very important manufac- 
turing center for the Southwest,” he fore- 
cast. He said that his plans are to have a 
central operation at Dallas for some of 
the company’s stores in order that repre- 
sentatives may make their headquarters 
in Dallas when they arrive from any part 
of the country. In addition the Dallas 
office will include accounting, control and 
merchandising departments to handle re- 
tail store accounting, counseling and 
planning of merchandise needs. 








WPB Okehs Warehouse 
For McKesson-Robbins 

War Production Board approval has 
been given to the construction of a ware- 
house building, consisting of one story 
and a basement, for the McKesson-Rob- 
bins Drug Company at Ross and Mag- 
nolia. The building, which will contain 
about 14,000 square feet, has been leased 
to the drug company by A. P. Simons, 


owner and contractor. 


A committee formed by the Texas 
State Historical Association to obtain 
funds for historical publications is head- 


ed by LESLIE WAGGENER of Dallas. 
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Private Enterprise 


* (Continued from Page 18) 


tially government-managed economy has 
achieved an income more than half as 
high as ours. Our freedoms, our liber- 
ties; these are the secret of our prosper- 
ity. 

It was during the days of Athenian 
democracy that Greece gained her high- 
est achievement. It was during the days 
of the Roman republic that Roman jus- 
tice reached its zenith, and men sought 
Roman citizenship; bought Roman cit- 
izenship. It was following the Magna 
Carta that England developed her great 
empire. It was under a still greater meas- 
ure of freedom and liberty in the land of 
the Stars and Stripes that man’s highest 
economic achievements have been re- 
alized. 

Slogans and platitudes are currently 
being devised which tend to make pri- 
vate enterprise unpopular. For instance, 
men talk about “cut-throat competition,” 
implying that competition causes low 
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wages and low living standards. The 
words “capital,” “capitalist,” “capital- 
ism,” all are used as terms of desparage- 
ment. Students in American high schools 
and colleges seem to have gained the im- 
pression that capital is something bad, 
that “capitalist” means a greedy person, 
and that “capitalism” is a decadent sys- 
tem by which the Few are able to oppress 
the Many. “Private enterprise” is called 
a system that benefits only the enter- 
priser at the expense of the worker. It 
is accused of being so individualistic that 
it resists cooperation and stops progress, 

Class hatreds are being engendered. 
Almost every individual today is con- 
scious of a class to which he thinks he 
belongs—either labor, agriculture, or in- 
dustry. Each class appears to think that 
it must defend itself against the other 
two. Each seems to think that it can pros- 
per at the expense of either or both of 
the others. 


We seem to forget what capital is and 
what services it renders. In reality cap- 
ital is the greatest ally that labor has. 
The interests of industry and labor are 
identical, and agriculture can prosper 
only when industry and labor prosper. 


For instance, there is a ready market 
now for all that agriculture produces. 
This is chiefly because labor is fully em- 
ployed at high wages. The families of 
five men working in an average Ameri- 
can plant today are consuming the equiv- 
alent of the total production of one farm- 
er. Just as long as labor is thus employed 
farmers will have a ready market for their 
produce, at equitable prices. 


Industry can succeed only with happy, 
intelligent, satisfied workers. Labor can 
succeed only when capital is encouraged 
to come forth and invest freely in enter- 
prises that make good jobs. Jobs can pay 
good wages only after sufficient capital 
has been invested to assure good tools 
and volume production. The real inter- 
ests of industry, labor and agriculture 
are actually identical. 


Under our competitive system indus- 
trial leaders must provide the best avail- 
able tools for their workers in order to 
meet competition. As a result we have b 
far the largest investment in tools per 
average workman to be found anywhere 
in the world. For example, there is about 
$6,000 actual cash invested for every in- 
dustrial job created in this nation. Th: 
worker does not himself offer the $6,000) 
of cash, but somebody invests it to pro- 
vide the tools and the plant with whic’! 
he works. This $6,000 of invested capital 
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supplies each workman with about six 
horse-power of installed equipment to 
help him. As a result of this mechanized 
equipment, which works at the will of 
the worker, each American workman 
produces twice as much per man-hour 
as his fellow workman in England, three 
times as much as his fellow workman in 
Germany, and six times as much as his 
fellow worker in Russia. Accordingly, 
he is paid in the same proportion, thanks 
to the capital that provides the tools for 
his greater productivity. 

In China I burned kerosene that had 
been carried 100 miles overland on the 
shoulder of a coolie. It took the coolie 
about ten days to travel the hundred 
miles. He was paid 10 cents a day, thus 
earning $1 in ten days. The wages were 
miserable but the “carrying charges” 
were exorbitant. It cost 10 cents a gallon 
to move the kerosene a hundred miles, 
which is ten times the cost of moving 
kerosene in this country. 

The coolie had only a 10-cent invest- 
ment—a bamboo pole resting across his 
shoulders with a light rope dangling 
from either end. He traveled a foot-path 
which nobody maintained. 

With America the contrast is great. 
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B. R. Reynolds Acquires 
Cannon Ball Company 


B. R. Reynolds, formerly in the pro- 
duce business as owner of the Bumble 
Bee Produce Company in Oak Cliff, has 
purchased the forty-year-old Cannon Ball 
Chair Rental Company, 3101 North Har- 
wood Street, from Roger Q. Mills. The 
concern rents chairs, tables, hospital 
beds, baby beds, roll-a-way beds, wheel 
chairs, high chairs, play pens and other 
items. 

Mrs. Reynolds is assisting her husband 
in the operation of the Cannon Ball com- 
pany. Mr. Reynolds is also co-owner of 
the Colonial Candy Company, located in 
the Cannon Ball Building. 








We have invested $25,000 for each job 
in the railroad industry. This money has 
been used to build roadbeds, to lay steel 
rails, to erect terminals, construct 
(among other things) tank cars, and loco- 
motives. One man at the throttle can move 
100 tank cars 40 miles an hour. We move 
kerosene 100 miles in three hours in- 
stead of ten days. We pay the workmen 
an average of $200 instead of $3 a month. 
We move the kerosene for 1 cent a gallon 
instead of 10 cents a gallon per hundred 
miles, and what makes the difference? 
Capital and management. If an American 
workman had to transport kerosene in 
the same way the Chinese coolie does, he 
would move no more; certainly charge 
no less. But invested American capital 
permits our workmen to earn good 
wages, enjoy a high standard of living, 
and give efficient service at low rates. 
Some other slogans are being popular- 
ized today; such as, “planned economy,” 
“production for use, not for profit,” 
“guaranteed jobs and guaranteed wages,” 
“ceilings on incomes.” At present, these 
carry no stigma. They are represented as 
being difinitely to the interest of the com- 
mon man, essential in curbing the greed 
of Mr. Capitalist, and to eliminating the 
capitalistic system . . . in the public inter- 
est. Usually we do not hear, however, that 
these aims are attainable only through 
government management of industry, 
that is, State Socialism. Perhaps we are 
not told that “planned economy,” and 
“production for use, not for profit,” de- 
scribe the very system now in operation 
in Russia, where wages average one-sixth 
as high as our own. We are not often told 
that Russia has already given up the idea 
of equality of income and that her fore- 
men now receive six or eight times as 


much as the men who work under them 
—a much wider gap than exists in Amer- 
ica. 

The public can always be misled for a 
while with skillful propaganda. The 
Greeks gave up their democracy with a 
belief that they were advancing to a bet- 
ter system. Rome did not give up her re- 
public with an understanding that she 
was moving down hill. On the contrary, 
the people thought they were achieving 
something better. Dictatorship followed 
and appeared to prosper so long as it 
could subsist on wealth which had been 
stored up during the days of the republic. 
Then came the fall of Rome, which usher- 
ed in a period known in history as the 
Dark Ages lasting a thousand years. 

European countries generally are mov- 
ing toward centralized control today. In 
fact, the tendency is very powerful 
throughout the world. America, for more 
than twenty years, has been following 
that same trend, which now threatens to 
become a landslide. 

Back between 1880 and 1890 a few 
people in Germany were advocating gov- 
ernment control of industry. The group 
grew gradually but remained unpopular 
until the beginning of World War I. Then 
Germany suddenly “went off the deep 
end” for government management of in- 
dustry, in the name of efficiency and in 
the name of organization. During World 
War I there were some who argued that 
after victory Germany should retain gov- 
ernment management of industry in the 
public interest. After considerable con- 
fusion Germany did establish government 
management of industry. Private enter- 
prisers became exceedingly unpopular 
and finally were virtually liquidated. 

Actually, as late as 1930, most of the 
German people (and the majority of for- 
eigners who were in Germany) believed 
that country would never submit to dic- 
tatorship. She did have government 
management of industry but she would 
go no farther, they thought. However by 
1933 Hitler was in the saddle and by 
1935 Germany had a full-fledged dictator- 
ship with national control not of industry 
only but of everything. Government man- 
agement does not do things in part. It 
goes “whole-hog or none.” The rest of 
what happened in Germany is familiarly 
known. 

When we look about today here in 
America we find a vocal minority asking 
for planned economy in this country ; ask- 
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Roy Hill Buys Morris Chevrolet Agency 


Following purchase of the John E. 
Morris Chevrolet Agency, Ninth and Lan- 
caster, by Roy Hill, who has been con- 
nected with the Chevrolet’ Motor Com- 
pany for twenty-five years, the name of 
the firm has been changed to the Roy 
Hill Chevrolet Agency. 

Mr. Hill, who started with the Chevro- 
let organization in 1920 in Fort Worth 


as a representative in the sales depart- 
ment, has been regional manager in Dal- 
las for the company since 1938. In the 
interim he served as city manager of the 
motor division in Los Angeles; zone man- 
ager in El Paso, Jacksonville, Fla., Min- 
neapolis and Chicago; and as assistant 
regional manager in Chicago prior to his 
Dallas assignment. 








ing for government management of in- 
dustry. It appears that a vast majority 
of high school and college students now 
consider private enterprise bad; think 
that government management of industry 
would be better for America. 

These young people have not thought 
the matter through. They hardly know 
what private enterprise is, and they do 
not know what government management 
is or what it would mean, but somehow 
they have a vague impression that pri- 
vate enterprise has served its day while 
government planning of industry offers 
great possibilities. If this trend continues 
another ten years or so, private enterprise 
certainly will be doomed in America. 
Should that happen, it is my firm convic- 
tion that America’s national income 
would be cut in half, our wages reduced 
a like amount, and our standard of liv- 
ing lowered accordingly. The average in- 
dividual has much at stake in the choice 
that America makes. 


Since Russia offers a prime example of 
government management, in a country 
with resources greater and territory wider 
than our own, it is most enlightening to 
make a few comparisons of results, show- 
ing what happened under government 
management in Russia, as against what 
took place in the United States under pri- 
vate enterprise, being cautiously just, se- 
lecting comparable periods of prosperity. 

Years from 1928 to 1938, during those 
two famous “five-year periods” in Rus- 
sia, comprise the most prosperous dec- 
ade that country ever knew. America’s 
comparable period of industrial growth 
was back in the 1880’s and 1890's, the 
automobile industry providing a solitary 
exception. It is hardly possible that a 
fairer selection could be made of com- 
parable periods. At least these were used 
hy the eminent authority, Leopold 
“chwarzchild, in his recent book, “Prim- 
er of the Coming World.” 

Industry by industry, Mr. Schwarz- 
child contrasts American and Russian 
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progress in years that may rightly be 
compared, using index figures which his 
text makes easily understandable. In coal 
mining, Russia has done less than half as 
well as America: Index 599 there, to 
1,332 here. In railroad building the 
American way is more than 24 times as 
good: 38 to 918. In the automotive in- 
dustry America made more than 16 times 
as much progress as Russia: Index 129 
to 2,066. Here is the chart. 
U.S.S.R. U.S.A. 

Coal Mining. . . 599 1,332 

Railroad Building . 38 918 

Automobiles. . . 129 2,066 

During America’s boom period in the 
eighties and nineties we were finding jobs 
for about a million new immigrants a 
year, and still having no unemployment. 
During Russia’s boom period from 1928 
to 1938 she was merely keeping her own 
people employed. During Russia’s great 
depression 1917 to 1928 literally millions 
of people starved to death, but during 
our great depression from 1930 to 1939 
no Americans actually perished of hun- 
ger. The comparison is decidedly favor- 
able to private enterprise, the system 
which allows a nation to draw on the total 
ingenuity of its entire population, and 
which inspires ambition, enthusiasm and 
self-reliance. 

Full employment can be guaranteed by 
government but wages must sink low. 
Equality of income may actually be ob- 
tainable but the level will be pitifully 
low. In China there is very little differ- 
ence in income among probably 90 per 
cent of the people. Prior to the present 
war, the average was not above $2 a 
month per person. That would be a severe 
sacrifice for Americans to make to gain 
equality of income; losing five-sixths of 
our wages imitating Russia’s pay scale 
would likewise be a high price to pay 
for guaranteed employment. 


Could we try planned economy and . 


then retrace our steps if we found it un- 
satisfactory? Well, Greece did not man- 


age to change back, although she found 
conditions very unsatisfactory after the 
change. Rome did not retract after relin- 
quishing the republic, although condi- 
tions gradually became worse and worse 
until the fall of that great nation ushered 
in the Dark Ages. When a boat goes over 
Niagara Falls it does not climb back up. 

Can we go just far enough to destroy 
the “economic royalists” of our nation, 
just far enough to get rid of the rich 
men? Well, even if it were possible, do- 
ing so would be the gravest blunder we 
could make. It would let some covetous 
people feel very righteous for a while, but 
without capital we would soon be work- 
ing with crude tools, produce little, and 
earn little. Just as it would be very dif- 
ficult to drift down Niagara River to the 
midst of the rapids and then turn back, 
so it would be very hard to go just far 
enough with public enterprise in Amer- 
ica to get rid of the nation’s wealthy men 
and not go over the brink, into full-fledged 
state socialism to be followed by dictator- 
ship and ruin. : 

How can we keep private enterprise in 
America? We can keep private enterprise 
in only one way. We are confronted with 
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Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty and lean 


years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable record and are known 


as “old friends" by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Established 


1869 


1869 


1872 
187e 


1875 


1875 
1876 
1876 
1885 


1885 
1890 


1893 


L696 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
76 Years (See Photo No. 1) 
Leather Goods—Wholesale and 
Retail 


The Schoellkopf Co. 
76 Years (See Photo No. 2) 

Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
73 Years (See Photo No. 3) 
Street Railways 


Sanger Bros. 

73 Years in Dallas (See Photo No. 8) 
88 Years in Texas 

Retail Department Store 


Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Company 
70 Years (See Photo No. 4) 
Warehousing, Transportation and 
Distribution 


First Natl. Bank in Dallas 
70 Years (See Photo No. 5) 
Banking 


Trezevant & Cochran 
69 Years (See Photo No. 6) 
Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
69 Yeors (See Photo No. 7) 
Furnishing Te«as Homes Since 1876 


Mosher Steel Co. 
60 Years (See Photo No. 9) 
Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
56 Years (See Photo No. 10) 
Real Estate, Insurance 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
(Successors to J. M. Colville & Son) 
55 Years (See Photo No. 11) 
Printing and Advertising 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
52 Years (See Photo No. 12) 
Manutacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Company 

49 Years (See Photo No. 13) 
Industrial Machinery and Supplies 


Established © 


1899 
1900 
1903 
1903 


1903 


1903 


1904 
1906 


1905 


1905 


191 
19le 
1914 


Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 
46 Years (See Photo No. 14) 
Piumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
45 Years (See Photo No. 15) 
Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 
42 Years (See Photo No. 16) 
Banking 


Acme Screen Co. 

42 Years (See Photo No. 17) 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect Screens, 
Cabinets, Lockers, Boxes and Vene- 
tian Blinds 


Republic Insurance Co. 
42 Years (See Photo No. 18) 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied Lines, 
Automobile and Inland Marine 
Insurance 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. 
Company 

42 Years (See Photo No. 19) 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
41 Years (See Photo No. 20) 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Hesse Envelope Co. 
39 Years (See Photo No. 21) 
Manufacturers of Envelopes & File 
Folders 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 


36 Years (See Photo No. 22) 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Southern Supply Co. 
36 Years (See Photo No. 23) 
Wholesale Hardware and Industrial 
Supplies 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 


34 Years (See Photo No. 24) 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
33 Years (See Photo No. 25) 
Stationers—Office Outfitters 
Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 


31 Years (See Photo No. 26) 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 


( Advertisement ) 
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DALL 


in only one way. We are confronted with 
the task of re-selling the majority of our 
own people on private enterprise. Our 
politicians cannot be relied upon to lead 
us either toward public enterprise or 
away from it. Politicians must ride the 
swells of public opinion in order to be 
elected again and again. Consequently, 
our hope of retaining private enterprise 
depends, not upon political leaders, but 
entirely upon keeping the majority of 
our people sold on the soundness of the 
principles of our freedom. This means 
getting to them the facts about private 
enterprise and what it means to our 
American way of life; giving them like- 
wise the facts about public enterprise 
and what it would mean to us all. 


In my opinion, people who under- 
stand what private enterprise is and what 
it has meant to America, who know what 
it means to our future, should talk pri- 
vate enterprise to their children, to their 
neighbors and associates. This is the most 
forceful method of education in the 
world. Secondarily, we should talk pri- 
vate enterprise to civic clubs, women’s 
clubs, all manner of groups, in order that 
everybody may have the facts. 


Finally, we should make sure that in 
our high schools and colleges the case of 
private enterprise is correctly presented, 
so it may be properly understood. Inform- 
ed men speaking in assembly periods 
can do the jcb. Patriotic citizens should 
write for newspapers and sponsor radio 
programs calculated to keep our own peo- 
ple informed about the fundamentals of 
our successful American system. 


After spending fifteen years abroad I 
returned to America in 1936 personally 
very much sold on the American way of 
life. I realize it is not perfect but I still 
believe it fosters the best living that mor- 
tal man has yet evolved. I know it has at- 
tained higher standards of living for the 
average man than any other system in 
any other country since the dawn of his- 
tory. 

Consequently, I could not have slept 
at night if I had not become vocal. I ask- 
ed our college board to allow half of my 


Store Interiors and 
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Fred Kadane New Owner 


Of Pure Ice Company 

The Pure Ice and Cold Storage Com- 
pany, founded in 1908 by C. R. Jones 
and the late W. C. Jones, has been pur- 
chased from Mr. Jones by Fred A. Ka- 
dane, a pioneer in the poultry business, 
who operates an ice manufacturing busi- 
ness at 2800 Canton Street. The com- 
pany, occupying an acre and a half of 
ground area at Harwood and Marilla 
Streets, will be continued under the pres- 
ent firm name by Mr. Kadane and his 
son, Fred A. Kadane, Jr. Sheffield A. Ka- 


dane has been named general manager 


of the plant. 





time to be spent away from the college, 
helping to keep our own American peo- 
ple informed on the American way of life, 
what it is and what it means to our peo- 
ple, and what it means to our future. 

I also recommended to the board that 
we create the Division of Popular Edu- 
cation in Harding College for carrying on 
extension work. Under this department 
we are now writing a newspaper column 
that reaches more than 3,000 weekly 
newspapers in this country. We are also 
recording a radio program that goes out 
from forty stations in twenty-six states. 
We are also penetrating about half the 
states of the Union with a lecture pro- 
gram which reaches high school students, 
labor groups, civic clubs, women’s clubs, 
industrial organizations, and the like. 

We have the same message for all. Aft- 
er this war we must choose private enter- 
prise prosperity for all or regimented 
poverty for all. 

In order to preserve our American way 
of life three immediate steps are essen- 
tial: 

1. Industry, big and little, will be ob- 
liged to come forth with a challenging 
program, demonstrating that it has the 
vision and the courage to offer the jobs 
and provide the goods that the American 
public will demand at the close of this 
war. 

2. Congress must take two definite 
steps: First, it must be made certain that 
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existing war plants, which constitute 
about one-fourth of America’s manufac- 
turing capacity, will be sold to private 
enterprise and not retained for operation 
by government in competition to private 
enterprise. This is essential so American 
capital will venture the expansion neces- 
sary to make new jobs and provide em- 
ployment for men in the armed forces 
and those who will come out of war 
plants. 

The second step for Congress is to en- 
act a post-war tax bill. It should be pass- 
ed now and so worded as to become effec- 
tive automatically as soon as the war is 
over. Private enterprise cannot operate 
in a competitive field under present tax 
laws. This everybody knows. Neverthe- 
less war contracts are so worded that they 
may terminate the day after an Armistice 
is announced, but existing laws will not 
change until Congress changes them. Con- 
sequently, legislation should be written 
now to take effect immediately the war 
is over, setting up a workable post-war 
tax structure calculated to encourage in- 
dustry to expand and invest new billions 
of dollars essential to making new jobs. 

3. Labor and capital must cooperate, 
not fight. Management must convince 
labor of its good intentions, its determi- 


Mr. Merchant... 
For larger profits and repeat business sell 
REALSHINE Shoe Polish... made by the 
oldest shoe polish manufacturer in Texas. 
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New Nash Dealership Organized 
As Successor to Norman-Young, Inc. 


A. L. Ingalls, Miles Hall and Arch 
Lyles have organized the Dallas Nash 
Company, Pacific and Olive, to take over 
the Nash automobile dealership, former- 
ly owned by Norman-Young, Inc. 

Mr. Ingalls, who operated the A. L. 
Ingalls Company, manufacturer’s agent, 
for fourteen years and was honorably 
discharged from the Air Transport Com- 
mand as a major after twenty-seven 
months of service overseas with the 
Eighth Air Force, is president of the 
Dallas Nash Company. 


Mr. Lyles, who has had twenty years 
of experience in the jewelry business in 
Dallas and more recently in import and 
export activity with Mexico, is secretary 
and treasurer of the concern. Mr. Hall, 
who has been in the automobile business 
in Dallas for fourteen years, served nine- 
teen months in the Armed Forces and 
then was in charge of the personnel de- 
partment at Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion following honorable discharge, is 
vice president and general manager of 
the company. 








nation for fair play,:and its desire for 
high wages. To make possible high wages, 
labor must determine to give the highest 
possible efficiency. Featherbedding, un- 
necessary slow-downs and jurisdictional 
strikes are incompatible with America’s 
hopes. American industry can compete at 
home and in foreign markets only with 
genuine cooperation from labor. 

The public can, and should, encourage 
these three steps, all of which are to the 
interest of the American people as a 
whole, to ourselves and to our children. 
Private enterprise, if we get it back, must 
be properly regulated but, as a system, it 
is to the interest of the American public. 
With reasonable encouragement, private 
enterprise stands ready to provide the 


billions of new investment needed to make 
post-war jobs. 

American labor, the most skillful and 
most intelligent labor in the world, de- 
serves the world’s highest wages and high- 
est living standards. American laboring 
men understand full well that they have 
most to gain from collective bargaining 
when it is with free industry. Germany 
and Russia have no place in their indus- 
trial systems for free labor unions, and 
it would be the same with a government- 
managed economy here. 

That which is best for industry and 
labor is best for agriculture too. When 
industrial workers prosper, farmers pros- 
per. Let us all stand together to defend 
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and retain what is best for us all. 
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IN MEETING THE DEMANDS OF 
WAR, GAYLORD IS DEVELOPING 
FINER CONTAINERS FOR PEACE 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Dallas, Texas 
Corrugated and Fibre Boxes 
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Starlight Operetta 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the composer’s idea, with an elimination 
of the aged asides and dated quips. Mr. 
Ruben’s determination is to present a 
clear and delightfully thrilling effect. He 
took over about the middle of last year’s 
season and presented as his first operetta 
for Dallas, “The Chocolate Soldier.” The 
audiences recognized the remarkable 
change immediately. 

The very competent Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek has been reengaged as musical 
conductor, with Herbert J. Fiss as asso- 
ciate. Mr. Bamboschek was music sec- 
retary for the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation for seventeen years and has 
had infinite experience in conducting 
grand and light opera. As he has in 
the past, he will be able to select special 
interpolations for the various musical 
scripts, for more original translations. 
Carl Randall, noted Broadway choreog- 
rapher and dancer, is dance director for 
this year’s series of operettas. Mr. Ran- 
dall is especially known for having 
staged the dances for Fred Astaire in 
“Gay Divorce,” for various Broadway 
hits and for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
production, “The Great Ziegfield.” 

With this staff of recognized direc- 
tors, the Casino is well in hand. With 
its selection of varied-type operettas, 
the 1945 season is sure-fire for good re- 
sults: “The Great Waltz,” “Countess 
Maritza,” “Blossom Time,” “Cyrano,” 
“Anything Goes,” “Martha,” “Student 
Prince,” “Firefly,” ‘“Maytime,” and 
“Three Musketeers.” 

The stars who have been engaged 
make the Casino’s future look the bright- 
est in its history. John Brownlee, famous 
Metropolitan baritone, has been signed 
for the name role in “Cyrano” with 
Marthe Errole. 

Dorothy Sandlin, Marita Farell, 
Frank Hornaday, Margaret Spencer, 
Rosemarie Brancato, Lorna Byron and 
Charles Yeardsley have also been en- 
gaged for principal roles. Ballerina Pa- 
tricia Bowman, current sensation at New 
York’s Radio City Music Hall, will be 
seen in the season’s first two produc- 
tions. Comedians Robberts and Whi'e 
and Jack Good, Melissa Mason, Jack 
Sheehan and Alexis Rotov have also 
been signed. These, with the previous!) 
mentioned Dorothy Kirsten and Georg: 
Britton, will certainly be able to supp!) 
patrons with enjoyment extraordinaire 
in this 1945 season of Starlight Operette. 
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FINANCING BUSINESS 
IS BANK BUSINESS 


@ If the transition from a war-economy to a 


peace-economy were to occur overnight, only 


chaos would result. Business men and industrial- 


ists know this. That is why those with foresight 
and a good memory of World War I are conferring 
now with our Commercial Loan Department and 
arranging loans, large and small, specifically suited 


to their immediate and future needs. 


Here, for example, are a few of the types of loans 
that can be arranged: 


A. Loans for Current Purchases and Merchandise 
Discounts 


. Real Estate, Building or Improvement Loans 
- Home Repair and Remodeling Loans 


. Automobile, Truck and Heavy Machinery 





. Machinery and Equipment Loans 





. Accounts Receivable Loans 
. Corporation Stock Loans 


. Live Stock Loans 


These are types only, which form the basis for discussions that 
lead to specific loans for the needs of the borrowers. If you need 
money, see us. We can work together quickly, with mutual bene- 
fit. We want to be helpful. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


AT DALLAS RESOURCES OVER $125,000,000 


MEMBER ® Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











